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New England and Other Matters. | 


The charming sketch by Mrs. Harriet 
Preseott Spofford, on another page of this issue, 
lends interest to the photograph which is repro- 
duced on the front cover. Mrs. Spofford was 
born in Calais, Maine, resides in Newburyport, 
and has written much and well in prose and | 
verse. Older readers of this paper will especially | 
recall her delightful story, “Hester Stanley at | 
St. Mark’s,”’ which, originally published in The | 
Companion in 1881, has come to be regarded as 
a girls’ classic. 

It is a pleasare to add that two other “True 
Stories of Travel,” by Mrs. Spofford, will appear | 
in the issues of The Companion for May 17th 
and August 2d. 


In the last “conference year’’ there 
died at Pascoag, Rhode Island, four members of 
a single church, the Methodist, whose united 
ages were three hundred and thirty-six years, 


the average age being eighty-four years. There | 


is in the fourth chapter of First Timothy a| 
significant passage about godliness which must | 
have occurred to the minister when he preached 
the funeral sermons of these four veterans. 
Maine has now taken up the excellent 
idea of an “Old Home Week,” which was con- 
ceived and carried out last year in New Hamp- 
shire. Natives of the Pine Tree State are to be 
invited to revisit their former homes during the 
second week in August. The New Hampshire 
celebrations take place this year during the week | 
of August 11th to 18th. This is a custom that 
one yearns to encourage; yet it is hardly possible 
to ignore the fact that if all the New England 


States adopt the plan of annually calling back | Tevol 


their wandering sons and daughters, many flour- 
ishing Western communities will have to “‘shut 
up shop” for the summer. 

“Patient waiters are no losers,"’ pro- 
vided the waiter chances to be a coal schooner 
with a demurrage clause in her charter. Shippers 
of coal were hard put to it to supply loads during 
the winter and spring, and vessel-owners who 
perceived this fact were careful to stipulate that 
when their craft waited for cargo beyond a 
certain time, they should be paid for the delay. 
Two New Haven schooners which cleared from 
Norfolk for New York in April earned nore 
than five thousand dollars each by such means; 
and we hear of many other Yankee captains 
singing the praises of the unknown benefactor 
who first devised this way to make money 
without navigating the Atlantic coast in cold 
weather. nae 


To pay bills before they are due is, a certain 
Kentucky woman thinks, a reprehensible weak- 
ness that no good citizen should encourage. Her 
husband’s insurance premium falling due July 
6th, he sent twelve hundred and fifty dollars to a 
Connecticut company on June 19th, making the 
payment thus far in advance so that he could not 
possibly be in danger of default. But on Juné 
30th the company applied for a receiver. This 
all happened five years ago, and the Kentuckian’s 
widow is still arguing with the receiver about the 
return of the twelve hundred and fifty dollars. 
Possibly the courts will ultimately sustain her 
lawyer’s contention that the company was 
insolvent before June 30th, rendered no “con- 
sideration” for the money, and only held it as 
trustee for the insured ; or perhaps they will agree 
with the receiver that, since the premium became 
due before the receiver was actually appointed, 
the money cannot be returned. It is rather a 
nice legal point; but it seems a pity that a person 
should suffer for undue promptness in paying a 
bill. 

The purity of seed is a very “live issue” 
with the farmer. A few states have already 
passed laws on the subject, and ‘Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 111,” recently issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, gives facts to show 
that some such measure of protection is needed. 
The seeds of grasses and clovers are, it seems, 
especially liable to be adulterated or dead. For 
example, the department analyzed a sample of 
timothy sold for a dollar and thirty-five cents 
a bushel, and found in the bushel only a little 
more than a pound of good seed. In a bushel 
of crimson clover seed, sold for five dollars and 
seventy-five cents, less than a pound was good. 
Paid for at the price which was virtually charged 
for that fraction of a pound, the whole bushel 
would have cost seven hundred and three dollars 
and eighty cents. 

Such experiences suggest that the simple 
method of seed-testing described by the depart- | ira 
ment should be more frequently applied by | 4 
purehasers. Place the seeds between folds of a 
moistened flannel, lay the flannel on a plate, 
cover it with another plate, and set them where 
the temperature will not fall below fifty degrees 
Fahrenheit. The seeds that have sprouted should 
be removed every day and the number recorded. 





in the test, and the percentage of germination 
determined. Clover seeds, cereals and timothy 
should be tested for about ten days. Other grass 
seeds need from fourteen to thirty days. 
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The directors of the great French exhibition of 
1900, having called for new and original schemes 
for amusing, instructing and astonishing the 
world, received some propositions which were 

| found to be ahead of the times, and not to be 
| realized mechanically in the year 1900. Inasmuch, 
however, as it is intended that there shall be 
| another world’s fair in Paris in the year 1910, 

these unrealizable, left-over projects are referred 
| to the managers of the exhibition of that year, in 
| the hope that mechanical invention will have so 
| far advanced by that time that the schemes may 
| be carried out. 

Among these ambitious projects are the fol- 

| lowing : 

The construction of a Pantheon, equal in 
dimensions and like in form to the Chi of the 
| ama entirely in green and growing vegeta- 

ion. 

The construction of a great fountain and basin 
in which fishes from ten to forty feet in length 
shall be seen disporting themselves amidst electric 
lights sunk in the water. 

Facsimile of the Colosseum at Rome, in actual 

2 pp amend with real combats of wild animals 


wn species. 
The projection by electric li t, on artificial 
uds, "a com i Kina hs ge tan of all 


ioral spas arch of the twentieth century 
wen 
standing astride the Eiffel ce to typify the 
superiority of that century over the nineteenth. 
A method of hurling visitors harmlessly to a 
height of three hundred, six hundred and one 





| thousand metres. from which a ee 
| with automatienlly o ee 
A complete orchesta of laying 
| the ‘‘Marseillaise.” [The French are ap are apparently 
 eeorant that thie project was realized in America 
a hug Geecee in Mr. Barnum’s iope.} 
A church up for the wo of all 
one thousand — ions of the with a 
A tem fe of V enus, in which are to be exhibited 
finest D li specimens of all the 





School Life in Manila. 


One might have a less interesting occupation 
than that of watching the schoolboys and school- 
girls in America’s new possessions. Mr. Phelps 
Whitmarsh, who has watched them in Manila, 
has a good word to say in the Outlook for the 
boys and girls of that city. Three hundred pupils 
were in the municipal rie longeropes 


Early hours are the rule he 
ee ee oe 


** Back-Baskets.”’ 


Mr. Archibald Little, in his “Through the 
Yangtze Gorges,” writes of the women 
he saw in the main street of Fuchan, 
loads of dust-coal on their backs, packed in the 
picturesque pei-lo of the country. 

I tried here to purchase one of these “back. 
baskets,” rg by TO rge country, 


afford suc 
coolie, but in vain. 


oP yoy, Fm 
cerry’ ing-pole o’ hinese 
pa oun would part with ene, and there were 
for their sale. Like most of the articles 
in common use in C all manufac- 


moo bn) in the homes of the peasan 


with eee 

split bamboo, the pon hp S being of the 
same material, the whole fitting comfortably on 

the b back, and ‘enabling heavy weights, up to two 

bundred ‘and fifty pounds, to be carried with a 

minimum of fatigue. Children are also carried 

in them, snugly packed in an erect position. 





THE YOUTH’S 


"3 | When the test is completed, the number of seeds 
=| sprouted can be compared with the number put 
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CARTER’S INK CO., Boston. 


TAKE A CAMERA 
TO PARIS. 


The great Exposition will furnish unlimited 
opportunities for photographic work. 


We Have the Material, 
from the cheapest to the most expensive. 
CALL OR WRITE US. 


HORGAN, ROBEY & CO., 34 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MOST SATISFACTORY 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


in Quality and 
in Price is 


Le PAGE’S 
PHOTO PASTE. 


Manufactured by 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY, 
Gloucester, Mass., U.S. A. 
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IT WILL NoT CHANGE THE COLOR OR 
WARP THE MounT. 2-ounce jars, § cts.; 
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ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 
323-325 Washington St., Boston. 
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WORTHY PRAISE. 
Carlyle Petersilea, 


Method for a 
» forte, says: 


**In all re- 
spects equal 
to the best 
that has ever 
come under 
my personal 
observation. In 
a word, the Mc- 
PHAIL embodies all 
the possibilities of the ree Piano.”’ 


Carl Zerrahn says: 


**The tone is 
even and musical 
ssinging aaa ff y, 
asinging qual- £ 
ity which is 
rarely found; 
and the touch, 
workmanship 
and construc- 
tion are as per- 
fect as art, care 2 
and peal can 
make them.’’ 


rey John | F. Ford, 


Supt. Working Boys’ 

. Home, says : 

**For durabil- 

ity and quality 
of tone, they 
are unex- 
celled.’’ 


Ad 































A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 
784 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
(Opposite Hollis Street.) 


Save the Old Stove. 


It may be all 
right yet. 


Chances are, the rea- 
son it doesn’t bake 
better is because the 
lining to the fire-box 
is cracked or has 
holes broken through 
it. This allows the 
heat direct access to 
the front oven plates 
and causes the oven 
to bake unevenly. 


PP hormone stove —_ ruins more stoves than 
all other coven Anwar a A few cents’ worth of 


Champion Stove Glay 


will mend the break and save you the price of 
a new stove. Try it. It is a combination of 
powdered fire-clays and plumbago. Mix with 
water and use like mortar or cement. ? 
Any one can use it. Keep a box on hand. It’s 
cheap. Buy it of stove-dealers and at hardware 
and general stores. Write us if you can’t get it. 


Don’t neglect the stove lining ; ~ 
life of the stove depends upon i 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Siaent, Conn. 
New Arnold 
Rubber Heels 


ARE AS 
GOOD AS A 
VACATION 





























| eres Whole Rubber 
Heel gives the most benefit 
because it is a whole heel, 
not a mere lift. The Arnold 
wears the longest. % 


SOLD BY ALL 
DEALERS. 


If yours hasn’t them, 


write us; we will sup- 
ply you by mail for 
35 cents. 
C. S. PIERCE, Mfr., 
Brock 


ton, 
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and crept up to the back door, but it was 











S everybody who remembers anything 
A about the Boy’s Town knows, Jim 
Leonard’s stable used to stand on the 
flat near the river, and on a rise of ground 
above it stood Jim Leonard’s log cabin. The 
boys called it Jim Leonard’s log cabin, but it 
was really his mother’s, and the stable was 
hers, too. It was a log stable, but up where 
the gable began the logs stopped, and it was 
weather - boarded the rest of the way, and the 
roof was shingled. 

Jim Leonard said it was all logs once, and 
that the roof was loose clapboards, held down 
by logs that ran across them, like the roofs in 
the early times, before there were shingles or 
nails, or anything, in the country. But none 
of the oldest boys had ever seen it like that, 
and you had to take Jim Leonard’s word for it 
if you wanted to believe it. 
nearly all did, and everybody said afterward it 
was a good thing for Jim Leonard that it 
was not that kind of roof when he had his 
hairbreadth escape on it. He said himself that 
he would not have cared if it had been; but 
that was when it was all over, and his 
mother had whipped him, and everything, 
and he was telling the boys about it. 

He said that in his Pirate Book lots of 
fellows on rafts got to land when they 
were shipwrecked, and that the old- 
fashioned roof would have been just like 
a raft, anyway, and he could have steered 
it right across the river to Delorac’s Island 
as easy! Pony Baker thought very likely 
he could, but Hen Billard said: ‘Well, 
why didn’t you do it, with the kind of 
a roof you had?” And some of the boys 
mocked Jim Leonard; but a good many 
of them thought he could have done it if 
he could have got into the eddy that there 
was over by the island. If he could have 
landed there once he could have camped 
out and lived on fish till the river fell. 

It was that spring, about fifty-two or 
fifty-three years ago, when the freshet 
which always came in the spring was the 
worst that anybody could remember. The 
country above the Boy’s Town was under 
water, for miles and miles. The river 
bottoms were flooded so that the corn had 
to be all planted over again when the 
water went down. The freshet tore 
away pieces of orchard, and apple-trees 
in bloom came sailing along with logs and 
fence rails and chicken-coops, and pretty 
soon dead cows and horses. There was 
a dog chained to a dog-kennel that went 
by, howling awfully ; the boys would have 
given anything if they could have saved 
him, but the yellow river whirled him 
out of sight behind the middle pier of the 
bridge, which everybody was watching 
from the bank, expecting it to go any min- 
ute. The water was up within four or 
five feet of the bridge, and the boys be- 
lieved that if a good big log had come along 
and hit it, the bridge would have been knocked 
loose from its piers and carried down the river. 

Perhaps it would, and perhaps it would not. 
The boys all ran to watch it as soon as school 


was out, and stayed till they had to go to| 
After supper some of their mothers | 


supper. 
let them come back and stay till bedtime, if 
they would promise to keep a full yard back 
from the edge of the bank. They could not 
be sure just how much a yard was, and they 
nearly all sat down on the edge and let their 
legs hang over. 

Jim Leonard was there, holloing and running 
up and down the bank, and showing the other 
boys things away out in the river that nobody 
could see; he said he saw a man out there. 


Iie had not been to supper, and he had not | 


been to school all day, which might have been 
the reason why he would rather stay with the 
men and watch the bridge than go home to 
Supper; his mother would have been waiting 
for him with a sucker from the pear-tree. He 
told the boys that while they were gone he 
Went out with one of the men on the bridge as 
far as the middle pier, and it shook like a leaf ; 

he showed with his hand how it shook. 


The little fellows | 


BP PELE By WILLIAM : DEAN. HOWELLS SPP POP 


did all kinds of things that he would like to 
have done; and the big boys just laughed. 
That made Jim Leonard mad, and he said that 
as soon as the bridge began to go, he was going 
to run out on it and go with it; and then they 
would see whether he was a liar or not! They 
mocked him and danced round him till he 
cried. But Pony Baker, who had come with 
his father, believed that Jim Leonard would 
really have done it; 
and at any rate, he 
felt sorry for him when 
Jim cried. 

He stayed later than 
any of the little fellows, 
because his father was 
with him, and even all 
the big boys had gone 
home except Hen Bil- 
lard, when Pony left 
Jim Leonard on the 
bank and stumbled 
sleepily away, with his 
hand in his father’s. 


‘* HELP, HELP, SOMEBODY! FIRE! FIRE! ”’ 


When Pony was gone, Hen Billard said: 
“Well, going to stay all night, Jim?” 
And Jim Leonard answered back, as cross 


|as could be, “Yes, I am!” And he said the 


men who were sitting up to watch the bridge 
were going to give him some of their coffee, and 
that would keep him awake. But perhaps he 
thought this because he wanted some coffee so 
badly. He was awfully hungry, for he had 
not had anything since breakfast, except a 
piece of bread and butter that he got Pony 


| Baker to bring him in his pocket when he 


came down from school at noontime. 

Hen Billard said, “Well, I suppose I won’t 
see you any more, Jim; good-by,” and went 
away laughing; and after awhile one of the 
men saw Jim Leonard hanging about, and 
asked him what he wanted there, at that time 
of night; and Jim could not say he wanted 
coffee, and so there was nothing for him to do 
but go. There was nowhere for him to go but 
home, and he sneaked sadly off in the dark. 

When he came in sight of the cabin he could 
not tell whether he would rather have his 
mother waiting for him with a whipping and 


| some supper or get to bed somehow with 
Jim Leonard was a fellow who believed he | neither. 


He climbed softly over the back fence 


fast; then he crept round to the front 
door, and that was fast, too. There was 
no light in the house, and it was perfectly 
still. 

All of a sudden it struck him that he 
could sleep in the stable-loft, and he 
thought what a fool he was not to have 
thought of it before. The notion bright- 
ened him up so that he got the gourd that 
hung beside the well-curb and took it out to 
the stable with him; for now he remembered 





that the cow would be there, unless she was 
in somebody’s garden-patch or corn-field. 

He noticed as he walked down toward the 
stable that the freshet had come up over the 
flat, and just before the door he had to wade. 
But he was in his bare feet and he did not care; 

















if he thought anything, he thought that his 
mother would not come out to milk till the 

rater went down, and he would be safe till 
then from the penalty he must pay, sooner or 
later, for playing hooky. 

Sure enough, the old cow was in the stable, 
and she gave Jim Leonard a snort of welcome 
and then lowed anxiously. He fumbled through 
the dark to her side, and began to milk her. 
She had been milked only a few hours before, 
and so he got only a gourdful from her. But 
it was all strippings and rich as cream, and it 
was smoking warm. It seemed to Jim Leonard 
that it went down to his very toes when he 
poured it into his throat, and it made him feel 
so good that he did not know what to do. 

There really was not anything for him to do 
but to climb up into the loft by the ladder in 
the corner of the stable, and lie down on the old 
last year’s fodder. The rich, warm milk acted 
like a sleep medicine on Jim Leonard, and he 
dropped off almost as soon as his head touched 
the corn-stalks. The last thing he remembered 
was the hoarse roar of the freshet outside, and 
+that was a lulling music in his ears. 

The next thing he knew, and he hardly knew 
that, was a soft, jolting, sinking motion, first to 
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one side and then to another; then he seemed to 
be going down, down, straight down, and then 
to be drifting off into space. He rubbed his 
eyes, and found it was full daylight, although 
the daylight of early morning; and while he 
lay looking out of the stable-loft window and 
trying to make out what it all meant, he felt a 
wash of cold water along his back, and his bed 
of fodder melted away under him and around 
him, and some loose planks of the loft floor 
swam weltering out of the window. Then he 
knew what had happened. The flood had 
stolen up while he slept, and sapped the walls 
of his refuge; the logs had given way, one after 
another, and had let him down, with the roof, 
into the water. 

He got to his feet as well as he could, and 
floundered over the rising and falling boards to 
the window in the floating gable. One 
glance outside showed him his mother’s 
log cabin safe on its rise of ground, and 
at the corner the old cow, that must have 
escaped through the stable door he had 
left open, and passed the night among 
the cabbages. She seemed to catch sight 
of Jim Leonard when he put his head 
out, and she lowed to him with friendly 
farewell. 

Jim Leonard did not stop to make 
any answer. Ile clambered out of the 
window and up onto the ridge of the roof, 
and there, in the company of a large gray 
rat, he set out on the strangest voyage a boy 
ever made. In a few moments the cur- 
rent swept him out into the middle of the 
river, and he was sailing down between 
his native shore on one side, and Delorac’s 
Island on the other. 

All round him seethed and swirled the 
yellow flood in eddies and ripples, where 
drift of all sorts waltzed and raced. His 
vessel, such as it was, seemed seaworthy 
enough. It held securely together, fitting 
like a low, wide cup over the water, and 
perhaps finding a certain buoyancy from 
the air imprisoned in it above the window. 
But Jim Leonard was not satisfied, and 
so far from being proud of his adventure, 
he was frightened worse even than the 
rat which shared it. As soon as he could 
get his voice, he began to shout for help 
to the houses on the empty shores, which 
seemed to fly backward on both sides 
while he lay still on the gulf that swashed 
around him, and tried to drown his yoice 
before it swallowed him up. At the same 
time the bridge, which had looked so far 
off when he first saw it, was rushing 
swiftly toward him, and getting nearer 
and nearer. 

He wondered what had become of all 
the people, and all the boys. He thought 
that if he were safe there on shore he 
should not be sleeping in bed while some- 
body was out in the river on a roof, with 
nothing but a rat to care whether he got 
drowned or not. 

Where was Hen Billard, that always 
made fun so; and Archy Hawkins, that 
pretended to be so good-natured; and 
Pony Baker, that seemed to like a fellow 
so much? He began to call for them by 
name: “Hen Billard—O Hen! Help, 
help! Archy Hawkins, O Archy! I’m 
drowning! Pony, Pony,O Pony! Don’t 
you see me, Pony ?”’ 

He could see the top of Pony Baker’s house, 
and he thought what a good, kind man Pony’s 
father was, and how he did not do anything to 
him, even when he tried to make Pony run 
away. Surely he would try to save him; and 
Jim Leonard began to yell: “O Mr. Baker! 
Look here, Mr. Baker! It’s Jim Leonard, 
and I’m floating down the river on a roof! 
Save me, Mr. Baker, save me! Help, help, 
somebody! Fire! Fire! Fire! Murder! Fire!’ 

By this time he was about crazy, and did not 
half know what he was saying. Just in front 
of where Tom Gayler’s grandmother lived, on 
the street that ran along the top of the bank, 
the roof got caught in the branches of a tree 
which had drifted down and stuck in the 
bottom of the river so that the branches waved 
up and down as the current swashed through 
them. Jim Leonard was glad of anything that 
would stop the roof, and at first he thought he 
would get off on the tree. This was what the 
rat did. Perhaps the rat thought Jim Leonard 
really was crazy, and he had better let him 
have the roof to himself; but the rat saw that 
he had made a mistake, and he jumped back 
again after he swung up and down on a limb 
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two or three times. Jim Leonard felt awfully 
when the rat first got into the tree, for he remem- 


bered how it said in the Pirate Book that rats| watchman had let go on the bridge for two | 


always leave a sinking ship, and now he believed 
that he certainly was gone. 
made him hollo the louder, and he holloed so 
loud that at last he made somebody hear. 

It was Tom Gayler’s grandmother, and she 
put her head out of the window with her night- 
cap on, to see what the matter was. Jim Leonard 
caught sight of her and he screamed, “ Fire, 
fire, fire! I’m drowning, Mrs. Gayler! Oh, do 
somebody come !’’ 

Tom Gayler’s grandmother just gave one yell 
of “ Fire! The world’s a-burnin’ up, Tom Gay- 
ler, and you lay there sleepin’ and not helpin’ a 
bit! Somebody’s out there in the river!’’ and 
she rushed into the room where Tom was, and 
shook him. 

He bounced out of bed and pulled on his 
pantaloons, and was down-stairs in a minute; a 
Boy’s Town boy never wore anything but a shirt 
and trousers in warm weather, anyway, and Tom 
was sleeping in his shirt. Iie ran bareheaded 
over to the bank, and when Jim Leonard 
saw him coming he holloed ten times as loud: 
“Tt’s me, Tom! It’s Jim Leonard! Oh, do get 
somebody to come out and save me! Fire!” 

As soon as Tom heard that and felt sure it 
was not a dream, which he did in about half a 
second, he began to yell, too: “How did you 
get there? Fire, fire, fire! What are you on? 


Fire! Are you in a tree, or what? Fire, fire! 
Are you ina flatboat? Fire, fire, fire! If I had 
a skiff—fire !’’ 


He kept racing up and down the bank, and 
-back and forth between the bank and the houses. 
The river was almost up to the top of the bank, 
and it looked a mile wide. Down at the bridge 
you could hardly see any 
light between the water 
and the bridge. 

Pretty soon people be- 
gan to look out of their 
doors and windows, and 
Tom Gayler’s grand- 
mother kept screaming, 
“The world’s a-burning 
up! The river’s on fire!” 
Then boys came out of 
their houses; and then 
men with no hats on ; and 
then women and girls, 
with their hair half down. 
The fire-bells began to 
ring, and in less than five 
minutes both the fire 
companies were on the 
shore, with the men at 
the brakes and the fore- 
men of the companies 
holloing through their 
trumpets. 

Then Jim Leonard saw 
what a good thing it was 
that he had thought of 
holloing fire. He felt 
sure now that they would 
save him somehow, and 
he made up his mind to 
save the rat, too, and pet 
it, and maybe go around 
and exhibit it. He would 
name it Bolivar; it was just the color of the 
elephant Bolivar that came to the Boy’s Town 
every year. These things whirled through his 
brain while he watched two men setting out in a 
skiff toward him. 

They started from the shore a little above him, 
and they meant to row slanting across to his tree, 
but the current, when they got fairly into it, 
swept them far below, and they were glad to row 
back to land again without ever getting any where 
near him. At the same time, the tree-top where 
his reof was caught was pulled southward by a 
sudden rush of the torrent; it opened, and the 
roof slipped out, with Jim Leonard and the rat 
on it. They both joined in one squeal of despair 


as the river leaped forward with them, and a | 
dreadful “Oh!’”’ went up from the people on the | 


bank. 

Some of the firemen had run down to the 
bridge when they saw that the skiff was not 
going to be of any use, and one of them had got 
out of the window of the bridge on to the middle 
pier, with a long pole in his hand. It had an 
iron hook at the end, and it was the kind of pole 
that the men used to catch driftwood with, and 
drag it ashore. When the people saw Blue Bob 
with that pole in his hand, they understood what 
he was up to. He was going to wait till the 
water brought the roof with Jim Leonard on it 
down to the bridge, and then catch the hook into 
the shingles and pull it up to the pier. The 
strongest current set close in around the middle 
pier, and the roof would have to pass on one 
side or the other. That was what Blue Bob | 
argued out in his mind when he decided that the | 
skiff would never reach Jim Leonard, and he | 
knew that if he could not save him that way, | 
nothing could save him. 

Blue Bob must have had a last name, but none 
of the little boys knew what it was. Everybody 
called him Blue Bob because he had such a thick, 
black beard that when it was just shaved his face 
looked perfectly blue. He knew all about the 
river and its ways, and if it had been of any use 
to go out with a boat, he would have gone. That 
was what all the boys said, when they followed 








But that only | 


“*No 
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Blue Bob to the bridge and saw him getting out | 
on the pier. He was the only person that the | 


days. 

The water was up within three feet of the 
| floor, and if Jim Leonard’s roof slipped by Blue 
Bob’s guard and passed under the bridge, it would 
scrape Jim Leonard off, and that would be the 
| last of him. 


| 
} 
| 


as it got into an eddy or into the current; once it 


round; then it just darted forward. 

Blue Bob stood on the very point of the pier, | 

where the strong stonework divided the current, 
and held his hooked pole ready to make a clutch 
at the roof, whichever side it took. Jim Leonard 
saw him there, but although he had been holloing 
and yelling and crying all the time, now he was 
still. He wanted to say, “O Bob, save me!” but 
| he could not make a sound. 
It seemed to him that Bob was going to miss 
| him when he made a lunge at the roof on the 
right side of the pier; it seemed to him that the 
roof was going down the left side; but he felt it 
quiver and stop, and then it gave a loud crack 
jo went to pieces, and flung itself away upon 
the whirling and dancing flood. At first Jim | 
Leonard thought he had gone with it; but it was | 
only the rat, that tried to run up Blue Bob’s pole, | 
and slipped off into the water. 

Blue Bob always said he never saw any rat, 
|and a good many people said there never was 

any rat on the roof with Jim Leonard ; they said | 
that he just made the | 
rat up. 

He did not mention the 
rat himself for several | 
































1 AM NOT TO WORK WITH YOU. 


| days; he told Pony Baker that he did not think 
| of it at first, he was so excited. 

Pony asked his father what he thought, and 
Rony’s father said that it might have been the 
kind of rat that people see when they have | 


pledge. 


the people saw Jim Leonard standing safe with 
Blue Bob on the pier, they set up a regular 
election cheer, and they would have believed 
anything Jim Leonard said. They all agreed 
that Blue Bob had a right to go home with 
Jim and restore him to his mother, for he had 
saved Jim’8 life, and he ought to have the credit 
of it. 

Before this, and while everybody supposed that 
Jim Leonard would surely be drowned, some of 
the people had gone up-to his mother’s cabin to | 
prepare her for the worst. She did not seem 
to understand exactly, and she kept round getting 
breakfast, with her old clay pipe in her mouth; 
but when she got it through her head, she made 
an awful face and dropped her pipe on the | 
door-stone and broke it; and then she threw | 


All the time the roof was coming nearer the | 
bridge, sometimes slower, sometimes faster, just | 


seemed almost to stop, and swayed completely | 


1 WAS DISMISSED.”’ 


been drinking too much, and that Blue Bob had | 
not seen it because he had signed the temperance | 


But this was a good while after. At the time | 
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| boys in order, and he stepped forward and put | with him myself, you know, about his absence 
| up his hand against the switch. from school yesterday.’ 


“No, no, Mrs. Leonard. I think that Jimhas| The teacher smiled, and the boys knew that 
had his lesson this time, and I’ve got to settle | Jim would get off pretty easy. 


| 


| 







| EBORAH Pindley 


for her mother could not 
stood a moment strip- read. Tonight the paper 
ping the suds from seemed to bring a new hope. 
her arms, thoughtfully watching the foam float Almost the first thing she chanced to see was: 
down into the tub. They were very pretty| ‘“WantTED.—Three experienced girls at Fos- 
arms, although just now they were a trifle too | ter’s Overall Factory. Apply at once.” 
rosy. But Deborah was not thinking of their! Her resolve was instantly taken. “Experi- 
prettiness, nor of the snowy linen waiting her enced” she was not, but experience can be 
further manipulations. acquired. She was neat and quick in sewing, 

It was yet early morning, and up in the top of |and she could certainly fall into shop ways. 
the apple-tree a bird was seemingly splitting its Girls of her acquaintance had made five and six 
throat in an effort to express its joy in living. | dollars a week at the work. There could be no 
Above, the sky was dazzlingly blue. The strip | harm in trying. 
of grass at her feet and the gooseberry- and, The grocery bill was a constant item, clothes 
| currant-bushes beyond, all showed refreshment | were wearing out, and in the distance loomed the 

| from last night’s shower. But Deborah was not | tax on their little home, coal for the winter—al! 
‘thinking of the beauty of nature. Her mind | the hundred needs of life. Her heart leaped 
was full of the thoughts of the night, thoughts | | eagerly at the hope of escape from the ill-paid, 
| which had kept her awake, listening to the | wearing drudgery of the wash-tub! She went 
downpour of the rain. | over to her mother, and fondling the toil-hardened 
Her mother came out with a pot of steaming | | hand, patiently explained her plan for the 
| starch, and began straining it into the small tub | morrow. 
on the bench near Deborah. She was a short,| That night she pressed her pillow with a 
stout woman, with sunken black eyes, and that | whispered prayer for help, and dreamed of walk- 
| pecutine:, wistful look which often accompanies | ing through green fields, plucking violets and 
a physical defect. One instinctively raised his | buttercups along the blossoming hedgerows. 
voice in speaking to Mrs. Pindley; but | Some of the freshness of the dream arose with 
very few voices had the power to pene- her, before the pale east showed its first blush. 
trate easily the blank wall of silence | She quickly lighted the fire in the stove, and 
which had shut her from the world for | hastened their simple breakfast. 
years. Deborah’s voice had that power, A little later she presented herself at Foster’s 
a full, fine tone which one might say factory, and timidly made her application for 
made itself felt. work. Being the first applicant, she was accepted 

She was a peculiar young woman in | on trial, turned over to the foreman, given her 
some respects, despite her childish pret-| work and particular corner, and with a few 
tiness of color and outline. One of her | | general, hasty instructions, left to her own 
peculiarities was that, reversing the | resources. 
natural relation, she had always taken| These resources were not particularly large, 
care of her mother. And now that her | just then. A sudden shyness and awkwardness 
father was dead, and the whole respon- | overwhelmed her. Seams confused and pockets 
sibility of life rested upon her, an) baffled her. The machine, run so smoothly by 
unusual gravity had usurped the dim-| steam-power, was a fiery steed in her inexperi- 
ples in her pink cheeks. | enced hands, escaping from her in an unaccount- 

She had cause, indeed, for sober con- | able manner. 
sideration of the problem of daily life.| She felt at once that she seemed “green” to 
She had tried single combat with want | the girls around her; that she was the object ot 
in a big city, with no weapon their silent criticism and secret mirth, and the 
but physical strength, and | knowledge made her temples beat and a lump 
that a woman’s strength, | swell in her throat. 
and she had sorely learned| The foreman, passing through the room, 
how much more rapidly | glanced sharply at her trembling hands. “A 
bread goes out of the larder | little more care, miss!’ he said. “Your work 
than the pennies come into | looks bungling. You said you had sewed.” 
the purse. The pretty, em- | ‘*A little,” falteringly. “I will be careful!” 
broidered garments which! ‘‘Here,” he said, exhibiting a piece of work 
she proceeded to rinse and | from her neighbor’s machine, “see? Go on-— 
starch did not belong to| keep your eyes open! You'll learn. Miss Ilil- 
her, and the small sum | ton is our best hand, and she was ‘green’ once— 
which awaited their deliv- | eh, Marcie? Don’t get scared. You'll catch the 
ery would hardly press her | tricks !’’ 
palm before it dropped into the grocer’s jingling| He went on, and she felt the loss of his sharp, 
cash-box. yet kindly glance. In her loneliness he had 

Many ways had the girl tried to keep the thin | seemed almost a friend. 
little pocketbook from emptiness since the sad She glanced timidly at the ‘‘best hand,’’ desig- 

morning when a hearse, with its nodding plumes, | nated familiarly as ‘““Marcie.”” Miss Hilton did 
halted at their gate to bear away the one being | not seem inclined to recognize the informal intro- 
she had loved with an absolute and unquestioning | duction. Her eyes were bent on the flying cloth, 
| devotion. She had looked into those dying eyes, | the corners of her mouth demurely compressed. 
with their awful, unreal expression, and whis- | Perhaps she did not know how the timid stranger. 
enon Ree: shall not suffer, or be neglected, | | in the black calico dress, was longing for just one 

er, will take care of her!’ friendly look or word. 

Deborah had managed to keep that promise so | The smile which came to Miss Hilton’s lips 
far, but the how still confronted her, and the | was for the stranger, certainly, but it flashed to 
} nena to it ao more — daily, as the hard | the girl opposite, and the little telegraphic mes- 

mes lessen money earn | sage went around the room. Deborah under- 

She stood a moment regarding, with a woman’s | stood. The blood rushed back to her heart, 
| pride, the long line casting dancing shadows on | leaving her lips pale. She turned resolutely to 
the green, as the last garment caught the breeze | her task, ignoring those about her. 

and shook itself open to the sunlight. Then she | Five minutes of the other’s time would hav: 

set up the props, with careful hand, and went | made the way plain to her. For lack of the 
| into the house, where her mother was using the | little courtesy she floundered on, conscious that 
suds on the already immaculate kitchen floor. | her work would not compare with the others. 

Five minutes later heard the whir of Deborah’s | either in quality or amount. She was not muci 
| sewing-machine, as she sat deftly ruffling little | surprised at night to receive her pitiful da)’s 

| gingham aprons for her neighbor’s child. wage, and the coolly polite information that he 
When twilight came down like healing over services would not be farther required. 

















her check apron over her head and sat down and | the noise and throb of the town, the aprons were | 
cried. | | finished, the clothes delivered, and the young 


But it took so long for her to come to this that | bread-winner ate her late supper, weary but | 


the people had not got over comforting her and | victorious in the campaign of a day. 
trying to make her believe that it was all for the | Later, she stood leaning in a dispirited way 
best, when Blue Bob came up through the bars | against the gate, grateful for the cool night wind 
with his hand on Jim’s shoulder, and about all | upon her brow. Farther down the square was a 
the boys in town tagging after them. | blaze of light, and she heard the alluring strains 
Jim’s mother heard the hurrahing and pulled | of a trained orchestra. A grand ball was in 
off her apron, and saw that Jim was safe and | preparation. Deborah mechanically beat time 
sound there before her. She gave him a look | tothe music. I will not say there was no longing, 





that made him slip round behind Blue Bob, | no girlish self-pity; but there was no bitterness. 
and she went in and got a case-knife, and she | She was too thoroughly sweet-hearted to admit 
came out and went to the pear-tree and cut a 
sucker. 

She said, “I’ll learn that limb to sleep in a 
cow-barn when he’s got a decent bed in the 
house!” and then she started to come toward 
Jim Leonard. 


cheerfully to the lighted room. 


she granted to self, and even this had its pang— | ness 
to sit quietly down, with that wistful, watchful | 





envy or hatred. So when the lad who carried | into Estler’s store! 
| her paper handed it across the gate, she turned | Good night, girls! I hope you won’t have ba‘ 


As she turned away, a forlorn, discourage! 
| figure, in the dress which mutely told of recent 
sorrow, swift remorse smote the heart of Marcie 
Hilton. She turned to the group of girls loiter- 
ing at the factory door. 

“Girls,” she said, impetuously, “who is she: 
For one, I’m ashamed of myself! I acted like a 
heathen! Of course she was green and gawk). 
and of course she saw we were making fun 0! 
her! I might have spared a moment to start he 
—I’d take an hour to get rid of the feeling I hav: 
about it now. She has a sweet, good face—lv 
telling what her need may be. There she g0°> 
I’m going to speak to he! 


dreams, but I know I shall, unless I find a w®) 


The evening paper was the one fittle concession pores to make up to little Miss ‘Green’ for my rude 


hdd 


” ion was fumbling in her pocket for chans* 


But the school-teacher was there, to keep the | face opposite, debarred from hearing or knowing, | to. pay for the package of coffee lying on the 
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she proudly refused to let fall. Never before 


had she been so hurt and humbled by contact | 


with the world. She felt her courage all gone, 


and was conscious only of a childish longing to | 


slip unseen to her father’s grave and pass the 
night there in weeping. But for the little mother 
at home she might have attempted it. 

“You’ve dropped your glove, I think,” a sub- 
dued voice said at her side; and turning, she 
looked into the penitent brown eyes of the “‘best 
hand.’’ 

“T think you are the new girl at our shop— 
Miss— ?”’ . 

“Miss Pindley. Thank you. No, I am not to 
work with you. I was dismissed.’’ 

“Oh, but you are!” said Marcie, impulsively. 
‘‘Dear Miss Pindley, I’m so ashamed of the way 
we girls acted to-day! We were perfectly horrid! 
Do say you forgive us!’ 

“Certainly, if there is anything to forgive. But 
that does not take back my discharge. I must 
tind something else to do, and not cry over my 
spilled milk.” 

“See here!” said Marcie, coaxingly. 
come with me in the morning. I know Billy 
Foster! He’ll take you back, if I say so. He 
acted up to his best lights, but he wouldn’t hurt 
a chicken, Billy wouldn’t! I'll tell you a secret. 
Billy and I—” She paused, with a blush and 
laugh. 

“No, I won’t tell you, either. But he’ll give 
you another trial to please me. And I’ll show 
you just how to take hold of the business, and 
start you right. What do you say?” 

Deborah was looking down, resolutely holding 
back the tears. “I thank you, indeed, I do! 
But I can never face that dreadful room again, 
with the giggling girls—I beg your pardon!” 

“The girls won’t be giggling. And it’s a 
pleasant place to work, when you learn the ways. 
You mustn’t give up at the first failure, or you’ll 
certainly be pushed to the wall! We’re used to 
new hands coming in with their heads up, as if 
they had something to teach us; and when they 
want information they ask. You were so scared 
and modest—well, I’m ashamed of Marcie Hilton ! 
Won’t you try again? I wish you’d ask me to 
stay all night with you.’’ 

“T shall be glad if you will.’’ 

“All right!” pathetically. “I board; there 
are none to miss me. I see you are in mourning. 
I lost my mother about a year ago. Why I want 
to go with you is to be sure of you in the morning. 
And I can give you lots of points about the work. 
You mustn’t lose heart—you have to learn. I 
know you are good and respectable,—your face 
tells that,—and we'll all help you along.” 

Deborah’s face began to brighten under the 
other’s hopeful words, and by the time they had 
reached her gate they were chatting 
like old cronies. 

The next morning Miss Hilton 
valiantly made her way to the 
younger Mr. Foster, leaving her 
protégée in the rear. 

“I’ve brought her back, Mr. 
Foster,’’ she said, sedately. “Miss 
Pindley, I mean. She’s a particular 
friend of mine, and I want you to 
give her another trial—to please me. 
You ought to know a good hand 
at sight, even if she is green.” 

Mr. Foster looked em- 
barrassed and _ slightly 
quizzical. “Really, Miss 
Marcie!” he observed. 
“She was discharged last 
night more for the very 
evident opinion you girls 
formed of her than for 
the material she spoiled. 
Women are swift and 
merciless judges of each 
other, but their judgment 
is often correct, 
and we want no 
bunglers here. 
If you think she 
can learn —’’ 

“Learn! Of 
course she can! 
Thank you.” 
And not giving 
him time to 
reconsider the 
matter, the im- 
petuous young 


Woman darted 
away. 
“Now, Deb- 


by,’ she said, for 
the friendship 
hal progressed 
thu. far, “you mind that machine, and nobody 
and nothing else. It won’t run off, but you have 
to watch it. Let me show you about the pockets 
—see, one turn of the wrist folds them so! 


Yesterday you stopped to tie thread-ends— | 


dont! Quickness and smoothness are what’s 
Waited. Go on—let me see you handle a pair. 
Just keep cool, and it will be an old song by 
dinner-time!”’ 

By dinner-time Deborah had, indeed, gained 
SO inuch courage and confidence as to laugh at 
yesterday’s experience. As the two shared their 
lunch, the other girls came up in groups, showing 
adesire to be friendly. Miss Marcie kept up a 


You | 


“GREETING THEM AS IF SHE HAD ALWAYS 
KNOWN THEM.” 
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vounter. It was difficult to find the right amount, | running fire of conversation, stopping for the| time to patch and mend. If your mother will! Von Diedrichstein. My son, the count.” The 
her eyes were so full of the stinging tears which | first time as she tasted the slice of well-made pie | do it for us reasonably, we’ll literally snow her 


| which Deborah proffered. 


| made this pie?’ 

“Mother,” Deborah answered, coloring with 

| pleasure. “She és the author of it, I believe, and 
keeps the secret. Do you like it ?’’ 

“T’ll tell you what,” Marcie answered, when 
the last crumb had vanished, “I’d rather be the 
author of that pie than of the greatest book in 

| print! And I’ve an idea—wish I could sell ideas! 
| I happen to know a lady who is going to enter- 
| tain next week, and I’m going to sing the praise 
|of this poem in pastry till she interviews your 
mother. Let the fame of her cookery get abroad 
| and her fortune is made. Shall I, Debby? 
| “And there is another long-felt want!” Marcie 
| hurried on. “We girls are always pinning up, 
and trying to hide our rags. We never have 








under with work! Every little helps. Am I 


“I want you to tell me,” she exclaimed, “who | too bold, dear?’’ 


Deborah’s eyes grew dark with feeling. ‘You 
are a friend in need,’’ she answered, softly. “As 
the old proverb has it, ‘A friend indeed!’ Mother 
will be so glad to help—so proud! It will be like 
giving her back her place among the living. And 
I shall never forget your ‘kindness to me, a 
stranger!” 

It is hardly necessary to add that Deborah 
succeeded ; true heart and willing hands always 
succeed. She rivals Marcie in popularity, and 


when Marcie retires from the shop, as she is soon 
to do, Deborah will hold the honor of being “best 
hand.” 

But she is never too busy to extend kind word 
and smile to a newcomer, thus making the big 
room homelike with the sunshine of kindness. 








Y cousin Anne was 
in Europe with two 
of her young friends, 
and found herself, after 
several months of travel, at a 
hotel in Switzerland. There 
she formed the acquaintance 
of a charming lady who, 
when my cousin Anne men- 
tioned an intention of going 
to the Tyrol for a short rest, offered to give her 
the address of an uncommonly pleasant pension. 
The charming lady forgot about it, however, 
till just before the diligence left, when, being 
| reminded, she hastened to her rooms and returned 
| with a card. 
| “Pray, pray pardon the delay !’’ she exclaimed, 
|as she gave the card to my cousin Anne, “It 
| was at the bottom of one of the boxes, and 
| Victorine was not to be found.”” And my cousin 
| Anne thanked her warmly, and they hoped they 
| might meet again; and the diligence was off. 
| It was quite a journey, both by diligence and 
| rail, and my cousin Anne did not look at the 
card till arriving at their destination. There 
| was no name on the card, to her surprise; only 
the words, “Villa Adrienne.” As they looked 
| about them after alighting, “Villa Adrienne?” 
said my cousin Anne, doubtfully and question- 
ingly, to the official. ‘Villa Adrienne,” returned 
the official. And immediately afterward the 
party of three were in a 








I.—The Villa Adrienne. 





comfortable carriage, with 
liveried driver and foot- | 
man, and were rolling 
swiftly away with sce 
nery at every opening of 
the wood like glimpses 
of the tops of heaven. 
Aft@ two or three miles | 
the carriage entered some 
big gates, and pursued 
the windings of an em- 
bowered avenue. They | 

left the carriage at the 
door of a quaint | 
mansion, to) 
whose towers 
and turrets, 
which might} 
have been a 
thousand years 
old, much mod- 

ern addition had been 
made, and the old castle 
moat of which was now 
filled up and laid out in a 
blaze of gorgeous flower- 
beds. “Well,” said my 
cousin Anne’s companions, | 
“this is luck !’’ 

A footman met them at 

the door, and took their 
wraps and parcels. A maid 
served them with tea in the 
hall, down whose depth a 
low fire burned on a huge 
hearth, although it was a 
summer’s day. Another 
maid said to my cousin 
Anne, “If madame will do 
me the honor to give me her 
keys?’’ which my cousin 
Anne might have declined 
to do had she had time to 
think. Presently another maid appeared, and 
|led them to their rooms, where their luggage 
| awaited them, and certain of their paraphernalia 
| was already laid out for them. 

“Dinner,’’ said the maid, “is at eight.’’ 

On the stone stairs lay priceless rugs. Suits 
of armor filled the niches on the way, as they 
went up. Old paintings, so old as to have 

| retreated into darkness, lined the panels. Their 
rooms, opening together, were delicately fur- 
nished, with the prettiest chintz covers, and 
| sunshine poured through the flowers that loaded 
| the balconies. “What a paradise of a pension!” | 
‘said my cousin Anne. “What have we done to! 

























| is all right. 





deserve this? No wonder 
the charming lady said it was 
a pleasant one! This old 
Schloss must be rented to 
the pension-keeper by some 
‘ = noble family who probably 


HARRIET PRESCOTT shor have nothing else in the 


world. But, dear me, I am 
afraid we never can afford 
to stay our three weeks here! 
They ask prices for such accommodations as 
these!’ 

At a little before eight the three ladies, simply 
but suitably dressed, found their way down-stairs 
and into a drawing-room leading from the hall. 

It was a long and airy room, fitted for summer 
use, with straw and white linen, and here and 
there a crimson cushion, and floors like mirrors. 
There was a piano, and a harp and a violin; 
new books in various languages lay upon one 
table; curios crowded another, prints, photo- 
graphs, papers there were in profusion; and 
every where were flowers. There were vast suites 
of rooms, library, picture-gallery beyond; but in 
the swift dropping of a curtain my cousin Anne 
was not sure she more than imagined them. 

It struck my cousin Anne as peculiar that no 
landlady or her representative interviewed her 
with mention of terms and all the rest. But the 
moment before a servant announced dinner a 
lady came into the room, greeting them as if she 
had always known them ; and they all went out 
to dinner together. As they were being seated, 
a gentleman entered, bowing to them all, and 
half-apologizing for being late. ‘“‘My son,” said 
the lady in German, smiling graciously, “has 
been at the hunt, and has but shortly since 
returned. This, you know, is a hunting country.” 

My cousin Anne spoke both German and 
French, and was besides a remarkably bright 
talker; but her companions unfortunately knew 
no language other than their own; so that my 
cousin Anne had the field to herself, talking to 
mother and son. Now and then she stopped to 
translate the conversation to her friends, as, 
assisted by the high and mighty butler. and 
footmen, they pursued their way through the 
dinner, which was wonderfully elaborate for a 
pension. But they thought to themselves, “All 
this is probably the first day.” 

My cousin Anne, however, had, some time 
since, begun to feel an atmosphere very unlike 
that of any pension. She hardly knew what to 
do, whether to speak, or to keep silent. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said at last, grown 
very uneasy, “yet may I ask—have I made a 
mistake—is this the Villa Adrienne ?”’ 

“But yes, certainly!” said the hostess and her 
son in the same breath. 

“Then,”’ said my cousin Anne, “I suppose it 
We wished to come into this country 
for a little rest, and we were given a card with 
that name upon it as a place where’ we could be 
received. We never dreamed how pleasantly.” 

“But yes, certainly,” said the lady again. 
“You were expected.” 

“Expected!’’ cried my cousin Anne. “Oh! 
There must be a mistake, then! I was sure of | 
it, all along! Oh, we have made some hideous 
blunder! How could we have been expected ?”’ 
And my cousin Anne was ready to cry with | 
vexation, and so excited that she could hardly | 
command her German. 

“Mistake?” said the gracious hostess. “Let 
me ask in return—Are you not the Madame Des 
Espoirs and the young duchesses —” 

“Oh no, no, no! Nothing of the sort!” cried 
my cousin Anne. “I am an American. These 
are my companions, young teachers seeing Europe 
for the first time. We were very tired, and we 
were directed here by a lady, as a pension where 
we could rest a few weeks. It is all an error, 
you will believe me, unintentional. We would 
never have come—we will leave at once—” and 
she rose hurriedly. 

“You will do nothing so unkind,” said the 
other. 

“Nothing !’’ cried the son. 

“Tt is, after all, no mistake. I am the Countess | 


}and thumb. 
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count rose and bowed to the three much troubled 
and bewildered young teachers. 

“Tt is all as it should be,’’ said the countess. 
“Oh, pray be seated again! I insist! There is 
no mistake, you will see. You need rest? You 
have been directed here? That is right. This 
is the house of rest.’ 

And then the further explanation told them 
that the countess belonged to an order of noble 
ladies, whose homes were all known, when used 
in this relation, as the Villa Adrienne. Each of 
these houses was at certain times open for the 
reception of any of the members who needed rest 
and that freedom from the restraints of rank 
which an incognita allowed, sometimes, in 
especial cases, even for the friends of the mem- 
bers. And the guests came merely by announce- 
ment, without name, and were received without 
question, or introduction ; stayed their expected 
time and departed. 

To this society belonged many of the high-born 
ladies of the realm, even one of the royal prin- 
cesses of England, indeed, more than one queen. 
The Countess Von Diedrichstein had been noti- 
fied of the arrival of three ladies requesting the 
privileges of the order. She had erred in sup- 
posing it was Madame Des Espoirs and her 
charges. Doubtless a letter would come explain- 
ing. She had sent the carriage and these ladies 
had arrived instead. 

It made no difference if in haste my cousin 
Anne had been given the wrong card. Perhaps 
it had not been merely through haste. Perhaps 
the noble lady had some reason for wishing to 
afford a pleasure. The countess hoped it would 
prove a pleasure. At any rate, having the card, 
and having arrived, leaving would be a dishonor 
to her hospitality. She would not hear of it. 

Besides, at this hour, how could they leave? 
Where would they go? No, no, they must 
remain. The obligation would be reciprocal. The 
countess wished to know Americans and hear 
about America; and so did her son. 

My cousin Anne and her friends remained. 
Letters came from the defaulting guests, telling 
of a change of plans. And my cousin Anne and 
the young teachers talked and walked and drove 
with the countess, and played and sang and rode 
with the count. And they never had such a 
lovely, fine, sweet three weeks in their lives. And 
my cousin Anne corresponds with the Countess 
Von Diedrichstein to-day, and sometimes dares 
to dream of revisiting the Villa Adrienne. 





By Phil Robinson. 


I did; but as a matter of fact, I didn't. 
It happened in this way: 

I was in Jamaica, and had driven one morning 
with a friend from Port Antonio, on the coast, 
to Moore Town, up in the hills. About eleven 
o’clock we turned homeward, and had been 
travelling for about an hour when a black object 
hanging from a leaf caught my eye. It was my 
first country drive on the island, and I was keenly 
scrutinizing the bank which we were passing, 
with its multitude of novel and beautiful flowers, 
ferns and insects, that I now saw for the first time. 

As we went by it I had just time to noticea 
black thing suspended among the foliage of a 
creeper. It looked flat, ovalish, with a little 
bulb-shaped pendant at the tip, the whole about 
four inches long. That half-second’s glimpse 
was enough. It must be a butterfly,—a very 
large one,—and by the drop at the end of it,a 
Papilio. I stopped the carriage and went back. 
It was still there; a butterfly, sure enough, a 
beautiful, fresh specimen, and fast asleep. 

For a moment I stood still, and then, one foot 
after the other, stepped delicately into the ditch. 
The butterfly did not awake, and holding my 
breath, I stretched out my hand toward my prize. 
It was just within my reach. I opened my finger 
One was on either side of the 
butterfly’s wings. Then I gently closed them. 
I felt, actually felt, the butterfly between them. 
It was mine? No. Why not? I cannot tell you. 
The soft ground of the ditch suddenly gave way 
under my feet. The tangle of convolvulus shook 
violently, and between my finger and thumb 
there was—nothing ! 

My friend, meanwhile, had got out of the trap 
to see what I was doing. Midway between us, 
flapping along with a slow, strong flight down 
the middle of the path, was a very large and 
beautiful butterfly, gold bars glittering upon black 
at every stroke of the wing. I saw that it was 
not frightened, and familiar with the ways of 
butterflies, felt sure it would come back. ‘‘Stand 
still!’’ I cried out to my friend, who was coming 
toward me. 

“What?” said he, taking another step. 

“Don’t move!” I yelled. “Stand still!” 

Too late! The great fly flew almost into his 
face. 

“Tt was like a flash of fire,’ he said afterward. 
But all that he said at the time was, “Ta! ta!” 


[) I catch it? Well, ‘“‘morally” speaking, 
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driver of the trap heard his shout and looked out. 

“Ta! ta! ta!” he cried, as the butterfly, now 
thoroughly alarmed, shot swiftly past his nose. 
Then it towered, showed for half an instant like 
a bat against the sky, and so vanished over the 
top of a lofty tree. I knew then that it would 
never come back. 

“Did you see that butterfly ?” asked my friend, 
excitedly. “I nearly caught it.”” I almost felt 
as if I could slay him where he stood. 
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and his hat was off his head and he was whirling | you mean this.” Then he drew out the bottom | doing wrong. At length, Tatters muttered some- | exterior application of ice, so that there dripped 
round, madly scooping in hatfuls of air. The drawer, an omnium-gatherum sort of drawer, and | thing about “gun-water” — using two native | out of the priming-hole end of the barrel as fiery 


there, tattered, almost colorless, were the rags of 
a great butterfly, but enough for me to recognize 
my beauty of yesterday. 

“That’s it,” I said. 

“That!” said he. “You saw that? Why, 
that is the pride of the Western Hemisphere! 
That is Papilio Homerus. Lady Blake, the 
last governor’s wife, tried all the time she was 
out in Jamaica to get one, but could not. Why, 
that ragged thing in the drawer 


| words, signifying a gun and water. Nothing 
| more was said; but when the other pupils came 
to school, they were all somewhat excited and 
| talked a great deal about gun-water. 
| Kannakut aside and asked him what had hap- 
| pened at Esanetuk’s house. 

He replied that Hoonakia was there, and that 
she was “cooking gun-water;” that as many as 


| fifteen other natives had gone to the house the | 
there is all that | night before to taste it; and that the uproar we | 


The next day I went to Kingston, and within | the museum has got to show! I sold one fora|had heard came from the people at the house, 


an hour of arriving took my way to the museum. | gentleman the other day for forty pounds. Why | who had danced, sung, shouted and fought during | 


Mr. Duerdon, the curator, was there. 
‘“‘Will you kindly show me your butterflies ?’’ 


on earth didn’t you catch it?” I turned 
away,—fancy a butterfly with every one of its 


the greater part of the night. 


| Hoonakia was a disreputable native woman | 


Lasked. “I saw a very large one asleep yester- four wings worth fifty dollars!—lest I should do | from Cape Prince of Wales, or else Point Hope, 


day, a Papilio.’ And he opened the butterfly 


him a mischief. Then I turned round again, 


| on the mainland of Alaska. Three weeks before 


cabinet and drew out the drawer containing his smiling upon him like Charity, in the pictures, a whaler, in passing down from the Arctic, had 


largest Papilios. 

“T want to see something bigger than those,’’ 
I said. 

“We have nothing bigger,’’ he replied, ‘‘unless 
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on the babe. 
“Why didn’t I catch it?” I repeated, with 
bitter irony. “Oh, I hadn’t the heart to do it, 
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it was so sound asleep! 
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In Four Chapters.—Chapter Four. 


struggle with the shamans or medicine- 

men, school went on smoothly for many 
months, and we became so much interested in the 
progress of our pupils that the time passed 
pleasantly. Several of our boys and girls, par- 
ticularly Sipsu, Tummasok, “ Mozart” and 
Esanetuk, proved to have good voices; and asa 
cabinet organ had been sent us from home, 
musical exercises now formed 
a pleasant part of each day’s 
session. 

We had our sports, too. 
There are two little lakes at no 
great distance inland from the 
village, and both in the autumn 
and in the spring my wife and 
I occasionally went with our 
pupils on skating excursions. 
During the winter, when the 
days were clear and calm, or 
when there was bright moon- 
light, we sometimes went up 
to the hills to coast. The 
great ice hummocks which 
formed along the shore also 
afforded steep, slippery inclines 
where there was much merry 
sliding. 

Later, in the spring and 
summer, during the school 
vacation, we attempted several 
longer excursions into the 
interior of the island, and 
ascended the Yellow Hills, 
whence on either side the 
ocean can be seen. There are 
no trees here— nothing but 
“wild wheat,’’ white- plumed 
tundra grass, and about the 
ponds and pools a few creep- 
ing willows. Red and copper- 
colored lichens cover all the 
rocks and crags of the hills, 
Thousands of ducks and other 
aquatic birds nest about the 


eo the successful issue of our long 





and disease. The struggle of the Eskimo for 
existence in his severe clime is at best a hard one. 
Intoxicants mean ruin and death for him. Since 
then, the survivors of that tragic winter had not 
even seen liquor; and gradually the island was 
becoming repopulated. 

But this “golden age’’ was fated not to con- 
tinue. One evening we heard an unusual shout- 


| set her ashore on St. Lawrence Island. 

| A foreboding of evil fell on us, and after school 
| was dismissed that afternoon, my wife and I 
| went home with Esanetuk—ostensibly to call. 

| At the entrance of the igloo we met Keevalik 
and Nusmoa, two young hunters, coming forth 
| boisterously ; and above the other odors of the 
low passageway, I only too certainly detected 
| the sickish smell of alcohol. If I had felt any 
| doubt, however, it would have been quickly 
| dispelled when we pushed aside the bearskin 
curtain. 


Esanetuk’s father, mother and five or six other | 


natives lay on the floor drunk. Two women, 
who were nodding sleepily, squatted on the floor 
| in the far corner. But what most interested us 


| was the woman who sat beside the large, whale- | 
| fat cooking-lamp in the middle of the igloo and | 


| tended the flame. This woman was Hoonakia. 


| Suspended over the lamp was a large, sheet-iron 
|can, the contents of which were boiling and | 


simmering with a singing noise. To the nose of 
the can was affixed a rude kind of gooseneck, 
contrived from a large, hollow bone; and from 


| this the barrel of a gun projected to one side, 
ing at the far end of the village. Twice my wife | passing through a kind of pan which Hoonakia | 





BEGGING ME TO CRUSH IT TO BITS, 


I took | 
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and mischievous a liquor as was ever distilled by 

a Tennessee “moonshiner.” . 
| We went home much depressed. There was, 
indeed, cause for uneasiness. During the next 
| three weeks the village was in an uproar night 
jand day. One woman was beaten nearly to 
| death ina brawl. A man had been stabbed and 
| a girl, named Taskekia, had disappeared ; no one 
knew where she had gone. 

It is almost needless to say that the school 
suffered. Our pupils often failed to attend: and 
when they appeared they were hungry or il! 
from exposure. At times intoxicated women and 
men would come to the schoolhouse to take away 
their children, and would berate and sometimes 
| beat them. Altogether, the change in the village 

was most lamentable. Many of the men had 
altogether ceased to hunt, and had even ex- 
changed their walrus lances and guns for liquor. 
With crafty forethought Hoonakia had traded 
for every sack of wheat flour and all the molasses 

| which the natives had obtained from trading- 
vessels during the summer. In two weeks shi 
became the richest person in the village. The 
igloo where she had set up her still was a maga 
zine of native goods. She was the living embocii- 
ment of the liquor traffic. Thrift, peace and 
harmony had departed from the island. The 
| hunters were giving themselves over to drunken- 
ness. They began to gamble, and fights followed. 
Never before had I been made to see so clearly 
the folly of allowing savages free access to liquor. 

For a while, we well-nigh despaired of the 
success of the school. The older people began to 
be morose and hostile toward us. The children 
grew apathetic and careless ; they stopped singing 
the school songs. Those were dark days. 

One evening in January Mrs. Gambell had 
what she deemed an inspiration. “I’m going to 
| reform that Hoonakia!” she said to me. “I’m 
| going to make a Christian of her. If I can only 
convert her, we may stop that dreadful still!” 

The next day she went alone to call on the 
woman, and invited her to come 
toour house. ‘That evening she 
came, arrayed in all the native 
finery which she had acquired ; 
and she even brought me nearly 
a pint of her “whiskey,” as a 
present ! 

Not to offend her, I accepted 
the liquor, and we then did our 
best to make her like us. We 
invited her to dinner, and 
opened several cans of fruit for 
her delectation. Mrs. Gambell 
also made her several small 
presents, such as women prize. 
During the next fortnight 
Hoonakia was a constant visi- 
tor at the schoolhouse, and 
became a regular boarder at 
our table. 

Having secured the woman’s 
confidence, my wife by degrees 
instilled into her mind the doc- 
trines of a better life. I think 
it was during the last week of 
January that we first spoke to 
her of the evils of drunkenness. 
Thus far we had not mentioned 
the subject; but having made 
a beginning that evening, we 
both took her in hand, and 
labored earnestly to have her 
see the evil which she was doing 
with the still. 

Somewhat to our surprise, 
she saw the evil of her ways 
at once, or seemed to do so. 


lagoons and on the shoresof the ponds and lakes. | went to the door to listen. “I don’t see what it | was heaping up with bits of ice. At the far end| When Mrs. Gambell described to her how little 


When I had the time I went out shooting; but 
at this season one must always wear a net and 
keep hands and ankles well protected, as clouds 
of mosquitoes and gnats assail the hunter with 
unheard-of ferocity. 

On the whole, our Eskimo neighbors were by 
no means bad people to live among. All except | 
the four shamans were well disposed to us, and 
often showed their good-will by neighborly ser- 
vices. Many of them were proud of the progress 
of their children in reading, arithmetic and music, 
and were grateful for the pains we took. 

During the second and third winters my wife 
and I often spoke of what a peaceable village it | 
was, and how few quarrels and altercations | 
occurred. Indeed, the tribe was like one large, 
harmonious family. Uniform kindness and | 
good humor seemed to be the rule of life. The| 
supply of food was sufficient in these years, and 
everybody seemed quite content. 

Wherein, do you suppose, lay the secret of 
such marked good-fellowship and peace, and why | 
was this hamlet of semisavage Mahlemiuts, 
wholly unprovided with police gourts, lawyers, 
or laws of any sort, more peaceful than any civ- 
ilized village in our own country? It was 
because no intoxicants could be procured. There 
were none on the island. Happy the community 
where alcohol is unknown! 

Nine years before our arrival at the island a | 
trading vessel had sold to the natives a brand of 
vile whiskey in large quantities. In exchange 
for it the Mahlemiuts had given nearly every- 
thing they possessed. Drunken orgies were 
constant, and during the ensuing winter nine 





tenths of the population perished from starvation 


can be about,” she said, uneasily. 

“One of their tuvik games, probably,”’ I replied. 
“They often raise a great shout when a player 
makes a good cast.’’ 


‘No; but this doesn’t sound good-natured,” | 


she objected. “It sounds like some drunken 
man.”’ 

I laughed,—it seemed so unlikely,—and said 
that possibly one of the shamans was making a 
“medicine” powwow over some one who had 
eaten too much walrus fat. 

“It doesn’t sound like that, either,’ she 
rejoined. 

We resumed our reading and troubled ourselves 
no further about the matter; but several times 
afterward that evening, and once in the night, I 
fancied that I heard the shouting. 


The next morning, before school-time, while | 


yet it was dark, Esanetuk and her little sister, 
Poona, came to our door, looking very cold and 
miserable. They had been crying, and Esanetuk 
had a livid bruise on the side of her face. We 
took them in and gave them breakfast. Tattarat 
also came to the schoolhouse at about the same 
time, looking equally woebegone. 


At first, both he and Esanetuk were reluctant | 
to tell us why they had come so early and in such | 
plight. But after they were warmed and fed, the | 


older girl told my wife that her mother had beaten 
them and turned them out of the house early in 
the evening; and that they had been out-of-doors 
allnight. ‘“Tatters’’ also told me much the same 
story. 


When we asked them what they had done and | 
why their parents had beaten them, they at first | 


| of the gun-barrel, on the other side of the pan | 


| of ice, was set a little copper kettle, into which 
dripped a tiny stream of liquor. 

Hoonakia’s broad, greasy face expanded in an 
unctuous smile. She was partly intoxicated her- 
self, yet she was not so drunk that she could not 
attend to the still—for that was what the rude 
contrivance amounted to. 


“Yeh, yeh, yeh!” she cried, pointing to a| 


great basket, set near her, stuffed full of furs, 


| skin parkas, mittens, moccasins, and so forth, | 
which she had obtained in exchange for her | 


liquor. Then, laughing uproariously all the 


while, she summoned the imperfect English she | 
had picked up from the whalemen, and said to | 


me, “You come buy? 
dlunk ?” 

“Oh, the dreadful creature!’’ my wife mur- 
mured, hopelessly. 

“All dlunk!’’. Hoonakia continued, pointing 
gleefully to the prostrated natives about the floor, 
and then patting her basket of furs, she said: 
“Me glet good kimo,’’ which meant she was 
driving good bargains. 

I approached to examine the still, and Hoona- 
kia, laughing all the time, explained its workings 
with great pride. 

Her method was to mix about five quarts of 
molasses and three of wheat flour in five gallons 
of water, and allow it to ferment in the warm 
hut. The large can, containing the “brew,” 
was then placed over a cooking-lamp and boiled. 
The vapor from the boiling mess was driven up 
through the bone gooseneck and into the gun- 
barrel, which served as the “worm.” In the 


You want me glet you 


Poona and Esanetuk came to school, bruised, cold 
and hungry, she shed tears. Never had mis- 
| sionary a truer penitent; and when weasked her 
| to give up the still, she not only said she would, 
| but actually went to the igloo where she lived, 
and brought the contrivance to the schoolhouse 
for me to crush to bits—as I did with great satis- 
faction. 

Mrs. Gambell’s joy was perfect. “First win 
| the hearts of people,” she said to me that night 
“The rest follows. This is the way to do good 
in the world.” 
| We kept Hoonakia at the schoolhouse, doin: 
what we could for her comfort, for two days 
On the afternoon of the second day, durin: 
| school hours, she stole off, and for a week we 
| could learn nothing of her. A drunken braw! 
| the igloo of Nassamok, a hunter, was the fi- 
| hint which we obtained as to her whereabo 

There she had set up another still. 

Mrs. Gambell’s disappointment was painfu 
see. She sought out the woman, and found ! 
| much the worse for partaking of her own st 
| in trade, but at length persuaded her to retui 
| to the schoolhouse, and after a day of earl 
| persuasion reformed her again. This time b 
repentance seemed genuine. Weeping &! 
| tears, she brought the new still to me to destro., 
| and promised never to make another. 

Again we established her at the schoolhouse, 
resolved to watch over her kindly, and succeed: 
|in keeping her there for four days, when s! 
| slipped away at dead of night, and when nex 
we heard from her she was running a new sli 
“full blast’’ at the worst place in the village! 


made no answer, and we thought they had been | gun-barrel, it was condensed by the constant| Not growing weary in well-doing, my wie 
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went to Hoonakia once more, but with less hope 
than at first, I fear, and by the exercise of sis- 
terly kindness, converted her for the third time 
from the error of her ways. A relapse ensued 
on the fourth day, however. The same thing 
happened again, and when Hoonakia brought 
her fourth still to me, I suggested that she should 
also bring all that remained of her stock of wheat 
flour and molasses. This she did, in all honesty, 
for there was no doubt of the genuineness of 
Hoonakia’s change of heart—while it lasted. 

The difficulty with her lay in the fact that, as 
Mrs. Gambell said, there was “nothing to her— 
no conscience, no intellect, just a few weak little 
emotions and a vicious appetite.’ Alas, that 
such characters are not confined to savage life! 

I broke the fourth gooseneck, threw the gun- 
barrel into a snow-bank and crushed the old oil- 
can with the poll of the kitchen axe; and that 
done, I placed the flour-sacks and the three large 
skinfuls of molasses in our storehouse. 

By this time I was only too well aware that 
there would be no lasting reform in that village 
as long as Hoonakia could secure materials for 
making whiskey; and I was at a loss what I 
ought to do with the flour and molasses. That 
night, after school, I asked my faithful boy, 
Kannakut, to go to walk down to the beach with 
me. He now spoke English with a fair degree 
of fluency. 

“Kannakut,” I said, ‘‘what do you think of 
Hoonakia ?” 

He is a reserved, self-respecting boy, and hesi- 
tated before replying. “If a whale-ship comes, 
by and by, I hope she will go away,” he said, at 
length. 

“You think that the gun-water is bad, then ?’’ 
I asked, by way of sounding his opinion. 


“T think it is very bad,” he replied. This, | 


indeed, was the sentiment among all the boys 
and girls at the school. We had made the evils 
that come from intoxicants plain to them; and of 
late they had not lacked for sad examples of the 
truth of our teachings. 

After it had grown dark we returned, and I 
showed Kannakut the wheat flour-sacks and the 
molasses in the storehouse. 

“Do you think that Hoonakia and those 
who like gun-water will try to get it?’”’ I asked 
him. 

Kannakut nodded. “It is all there is,” he 
said. “By and by, when they want drink, they 
will come to get it and make fight.’’ 

**You think that it would be better if they did 
not find it?’’ I asked. 

The boy’s eyes searched my face. He nodded, 
and an odd smile flitted across his sedate coun- 
tenance. 

“Kannakut,” I said, “Mrs. Gambell and I 
will be in the schoolroom this evening, setting 
copies. But the outer door of the house and the 
door leading into the storeroom will not be bolted 
to-night. I should be glad if the molasses and 
wheat flour were not to be found there to-morrow 
morning.” 

Again the boy’s eyes met mine for an instant 
with a gleam of intelligence. I saw that he fully 
understood the situation. 

Twice, at about eight that evening, I fancied 
that I heard a slight noise in our kitchen, adjoin- 
ing the schoolroom. It was so slight, however, 
that neither Mrs. Gambell nor the penitent 
Hoonakia noticed it. On glancing into the store- 
room the next morning, I found that the flour 
and molasses had disappeared. 

Kannakut, his face as sedate as ever, was at 
school as usual the next day. Tle burdened me 
with no confidences concerning what had 
occurred. Kannakut is a wise boy in his 
way. 

What followed may be of interest to those who 
study social evils. In the small hours of the 
succeeding night I was wakened by hearing 
Hoonakia astir in our kitchen. She covertly 
entered the storeroom in search of her materials 
for distillation. Not finding them there she 
returned to her bed, but I heard her moving 
about several times after- 
ward. The thirst for 
gun-water had returned, 
and her repentance had 
vanished. 

The next day at about 
noon, without warning, 
she flew into a violent 
rage, assaulted my wife, 
and cursing frightfully in 
both Eskimo and Eng- 
lish, finally left the house. 
Late that night she returned with three or four 
of the men who had shown a fondness for gun- 
water, and demanded the flour and molasses. I 
admitted them into the storeroom, to see for 
themselves that it was not there; then I turned 
them out and bade them begone. 

They were searching for a week, afterward, 
for the missing staples, and a tremendous uneasi- 
ness manifested itself throughout the village. 
But Kannakut had performed his part of the 
task so well that the quest proved a bootless one. 
When at last they had all satisfied themselves 
that no more gun-water was possible that year, 
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quiet was restored. The men resumed hunting, | 


and the village settled to its former peaceable 
and good-humored life. 

Mrs. Gambell believes that she has reclaimed 
Hoonakia—for the fifth time. But when the 
Bear returns to us in July, I shall do what I can 
to have this versatile lady carried back to her 
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too much about the distilling business. 


When the Beary returned, the two teachers 
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” HIS is a bad piece of 

T business. First our dog 

killed, then our mule. 

What next?” said my partner, 
| Bill Magruder. 

He and I stood looking rue- 

fully at our pack-mule, Andy, 


our cabin stood. | 

The mule had been feeding quietly about his 
picket-pin in the morning, when we started out | 
| to visit our traps, and the picket-pin was driven 


killed, his throat torn, his haunch partly de- 
voured by some beast of prey. Deep claw-marks 


| been broken at its jointure with the spine by a| 
terrible bite. 

The loss of the mule was a serious one to us. 
Magruder and I, an ex-army scout, had been 
with General Crook in his campaign against 
|the Tonto Apaches of Arizona, and so we had 
found out the natural advan- 
| tages of the sheltered Tonto 
| Basin with its extensive 
| timber forests, numerous 
| Streams and soft, equable 
| climate. 

Now that this vast valley 

| was clear of Apaches, Ma- 

| gruder and I had entered it 

|in September, built a per- 
manent camp on Tonto Creek = 
near the foot of the Mogollon Wy 
mesa, and prepared to pass } 
the autumn and winter there, 

| hunting and trapping. Mail 
| In the middle of October ~ 
we had our lines of traps 
{out and were getting a fair 
amount of fur, when our first 
stroke of bad luck came—our f 
dog, Hector, had been carried iy; 
away. He had been useful Ih) 
in our hunting, and we had 
| relied on him to give us 
| timely notice of any person 
or dangerous beast that 
should approach the camp. 

Hector’s disappearance 
had not seemed mysterious. One dark night he | 
ran out of the cabin with a growl—the mule had 
previously been uneasy. Half waking, I heard | 
the dog bark loudly. Then I heard a growl, | 
deeper and more savage than any dog could | 
give, mingling with one shriek and strangled 
moan from Hector. 

Magruder and I jumped to our feet, caught up 
our rifles, and threw open the door. The mule 
was snorting and stamping with fear at the end 
| of his picket-rope, but of the dog there was no | 
| sight or sound. We heard some large, soft- 
| footed animal bounding away in the darkness 
|in Jong leaps. We made no doubt it was a 
| mountain-lion, although rain later in the night | 
| blotted out all tracks. 
| .A week went by and here was our mule killed, 
| probably by the same creature that had killed 
| Hector. It could not be a grizzly, for there were 
no tracks to be seen such as a bear’s great feet 
and protruding claws would have made. We 
decided that the mule, 
too, had been killed by 
a mountain-lion—a lion 
of uncommon size and | 
strength, else it could not 
so easily have carried off 
a large dog and killed a 
powerful mule. 

“Hunt the varmint 
down!”’ I said, in answer 
to Magruder, as we stood 
by the dead mule. “I’m 
afraid we can’t do much at that without dogs.” 

“Well, it is rather late to be going after him 
|now. He’s got everything we had to lose— 
| unless he comes for one of us next time.””’ My 
| partner spoke with seriousness so unusual in 
him that I looked hard at him, and then he 
laughed the thing away and mentioned no other 
foreboding. 

That night we made our preparations to 
receive the lion if he came back to the dead 
mule. We took turns in watching, but no lion 
came. So we dragged the festering carcass away 
from the camp the next day, and left it to the 
wolves and foxes. 
| Magruder, usually one of the cheeriest and 
most indomitable of men, was evidently greatly 
| disheartened by our bad luck; and he even 
| proposed that we pull up stakes forthwith, and 
| go back to white settlements. 
|” But I said, “We're here, Bill, and we're doing 











BEAR.” 










drowned while on their way back to St. Law- 
rence Island. 


END.) 





| 
well. We're trapping lots of fur, 
and we can kill all the meat we | 
want to eat. It will be no more 
of a tramp to foot it out to the 
settlements next spring than to | 


them afterward with an outfit of pack-mules.” 
“All right,” he said. “Stay it is.” 
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former home, at Point Hope. She knows quite | came home to the United States for a visit, | was something like fear in his face as he spoke 
}and, as was mentioned at the beginning, were 


in his broken English. 

“You go ’way,” he said. ‘“‘Go ’way from 
Tonto. Noléon make them tracks. You know 
what ?”” His voice lowered, and he put his hand 
on my arm, looking around as if fearful of being 
overheard. ‘I know that fellow heap in Sonora. 
He very bad. El diablo, we call him. He 
follow that man all day, never touch him. 
When dark come, he kill him. That man your 
partner? You hurry ’long find him. Then you 
two stay together. Go ’way!’’ his voice sinking 
into a whisper. “Go ’way, quick!” 

“What do you mean, Bonifacio?’ I asked, 
impressed by the seriousness of his manner. 
“Do you mean to tell me that these are not a 
mountain-lion’s tracks ?”’ 

The half-breed had the savage’s common 
superstition against pronouncing the name of a 
creature that is greatly feared, lest it overhear 


do it now. Let’s try it a month | and avenge the familiarity. 
or two longer, anyway. We can 
lying dead on the open grassy space in which cache our furs when we go, and come back for | sheep—but man he run from. 


“He no léon,’’ he said. “Léon kill deer, calf, 
This fellow,” 
here his voice fell again to a whisper, “he kill 


man. You hurry ’long, find Bill.” Then warn- 


As the week wore on, Magruder’s depression | ingly again, “Go ’way from Tonto! Go quick!” 


seemed to vanish, and he resumed his old-time | 


said to me, “Do you hear that sound ?” 
I listened. Presently from somewhere up the 


which was repeated at intervals. 

“Yes, I hear it,’ I 
said. “It’s a moun- 
tain-lion—if it isn’t an 
owl. Pity we haven’t | 
another mule for him 
to chew up!” 

“It’s a different note 











from a lion’s ery,” said 
Magruder. “The beast that’s 
making that sound is the one 
that killed our dog and mule. 

“Something has just come 
into my mind that the Apache 
scouts told me once,” he con- 
tinued. “It’s about jaguars. 
They said that these animals sometimes wander 
up into Arizona from Sonora, and when they do, 
they always come to the Tonto Basin. The 
forests and climate here suit them, I suppose. 
The Indians are superstitious about these beasts. 
They say they are always man-eaters.”” 

“All right; jaguar or lion, I’d like a fair shot 
at him,” I remarked, and settled myself again to 
my slumbers. But before I went quite to sleep 
I heard my partner moving restlessly in his 
blankets and muttering. 

He was in good spirits the next morning when 
we. started out to make the round of our traps. | 
It was one of those exquisite autumn days | 
which, in the higher levels of Arizona, open 
with frost and are sunny and warm at noon. 
We separated at the forks of the creek, Magruder 
taking the south and I the north branch. 

I had the longer route, and I found two minks 
and an otter to skin; so when I got back to the 
forks, near the end of the day, Magruder had 
bent some twigs in the direction of the camp to | 
show me that he had gone on down the creek 
toward camp. I went on, following the route he 
had taken. 

Presently, in a place where the ground 
was soft, I came upon Magruder’s tracks and 
something more. A line of tracks followed 
Magruder’s; they resembled the tracks of a| 
mountain-lion, and the breadth and depth of | 
the imprints showed the creatyre to be of un- | 
common size. Step by step it had crept along, 
cat-fashion, until it had crossed a marshy place 
in two or three enormous bounds, when it had | 
resumed its stealthy gait. 

I had got to hard ground, where the tracks | 
were faint, when I caught sight of a man in 
Mexican costume crossing the valley a short | 
distance ahead of me. It was José Bonifacio, 
a Mexican Indian who had served as scout and 
trailer in Indian campaigns with me, and he 
recognized me. I motioned for him to come to 


me, and showed him the tracks in the soft | pierced his brain. 


‘*yoU KNOW WHAT?” 


He started on his way over the hills, “Come 


| beneath the great sycamore in front of the cabin. | cheerfulness. But one night in camp, just as I | down to the cabin and spend the night,” I said; 
Now we had come back at night to find Andy | was dropping off to sleep, Magruder started and but the half-breed shook his head. 


The shadows of night were falling as I hurried 
down the valley. After what Bonifacio had 


| were on his back and shoulders; his neck had | cafion side came a wailing, deep-throated cry, | said, I was naturally anxious about Magruder, 


although I knew that he had had plenty of time 
to get to the camp before dark. Moreover, my 
partner was well-armed and little likely to be 
caught off his guard by an enemy, man or beast. 

I came into the open space before the camp in 
the last light from the western sky. Before me 
the sycamore, with half its leaves still upon 
it, towered above the shadow beneath its wide- 
spreading branches. The 
cabin door was open, 80 Magru- 
der had returned. But where 
was he? Ah! What was that 
under the sycamore, lying 
outstretched and still in the 
deepest shadow ? Certainly the 
form of a man, and he lay as 
lie the dead. 

I cocked my rifle and looked 
round me. Nothing threatened 
from the ground. I gazed into 
the tree, but could detect there 
nothing unusual or suspicious. 
Slowly I walked toward the 
outstretched form until I came 
to the edge of the shadow 
beneath the sycamore. 

There I paused at a slight 
sound that came from among 
the branches—a soft, brushing 
flip-flip, flip-flip. It came from 
a great forked branch that 
overhung the path. Now that 
my attention was drawn to 
this limb, I thought it looked 
unusual near the fork. There 
it seemed to be much thicker 
than elsewhere in its length; 
but looking closely, I could see 
nothing that indicated danger. 

“It is nothing,” I said to 
myself, and made another step 
forward. 

Then I saw it! The formless thickness of the 
bough all at once shaped itself to my eyes in its 
true appearance—the bough and the thing upon 
it. I saw two phosphorescent spots,.not easily 
to be discerned among the yellow leaves. I saw 
these were living eyes in a huge, catlike head 
resting upon the forks of the branch. Behind, 
flattened upon the bough, so that it seemed a 
part of it, was a long body whose mottled colors 
merged in those of the spotted bark and the 
leaves and their shadows. The soft, flip-flipping 
noise was the curling in and out of the tip of a 
supple tail among the leaves. The beast that 
had killed my partner was waiting for me. 

There was not a moment to lose. As I threw 
my rifle-breech to my shoulder I saw the great 
head lift, the ears draw sharply back, the phos- 
phorescent eyes redden to burning flame, Twice 
I fired, first at the shoulder, then, without aiming, 
at the living thunderbolt that came through the 
air upon me, crushing me to the earth. A fright- 
ful growl filled my ears as something bit and 


| tore me— the rest was darkness. - 


I came to my senses lying on my back on the 
ground in the coolness of the autumn night. 
Through the leafy branches overhead the moon 
and stars were shining. My rifle was clutched 
in my hand as I lifted my head and looked 
around, not realizing at first where I was or 
what had happened. 

It all came back to me as I gazed upon the 
form of savage beauty, the splendid markings in 
black and yellow of the jaguar that lay near me. 
Just beyond the beast I saw the form of my 
partner, his white face upturned to the moon. 

You can see the scars made by the jaguar’s 
five claws down the side of my face, and there 
are other marks of his Gaws on my arm and 
chest. I have not been able to lift my left hand 
to the top of my head since he crushed my 
shoulder that night—and these wounds he gave 
in his dying struggle, after my second shot had 
If Bonifacio had not come in 


ground. He examined them carefully. This | time, I should have been lying under the syca- 


man was not to be easily frightened, but there 


more now with Magruder. 
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Current Topics. 


The censor becomes a larger figure in each 
succeeding war. The man behind the blue pencil 
is a close rival in conspicuousness of the man 
behind the gun. 


The rule has too often been for monarchs 
to leave to their realms legacies of debt. In 
bequeathing to his people all his extensive and 
valuable landed estates, King Leopold of Belgium 
is an honorable exception to the rule. 


There is a reason why the South African 
War, now in its seventh month, still “trebly 
thundering swells the gale.” Briton and Boer 
are true cousins german: they have in their blood 
the same Teutonic germ-cells. They show the 
same capacity for resistance and endurance, 
the same steadiness and sturdiness under fire, the 
same coolness under varying fortunes. Both 
camps seem to be ruled by the spirit which made 
Nelson resolve that the enemy “‘should never 
know that he could feel sorrow in defeat or joy 
in victory.” AG 

By the pneumatic hammer the marble- 
carver can strike six thousand blows a minute as 
against thirty by hand, and thus can give his 
whole attention and skill to guiding the chisel. 


Mechanical power is bringing to the horse the | 


emancipation which it has brought to the artisan. 
And yet, as a scientist recently said to a sports- 


man who feared that the horse will fall into | tution, precisely as the people of Arizona or New | 


disuse, “‘Automobiles will not displace horses 
until typewriters displace pianos.” In their 
proper field the noblest of animals will never go 
out of fashion. 


“That is the eighth boy,”’ said the matron jmportant political as well as religious conse- | 


of a city employment bureau recently, “who has 
come to-day to engage a cook, laundress or parlor 
maid. Moreover, each one has made a good 
selection, stated his requirements clearly, and 
finished in half the time his mother or sister 
would have occupied.”” The new boy is as 


distinct a product of the age as the new woman. | 


He can make his own bed, sew buttons on his 
own clothes, manage a bachelor establishment 
for his father and himself, make out the menus 
and do chafing-dish cookery, all without losing 
his rank in school or his prestige among his boy 
mates. 


According to a New York paper, the 
people of that city are obliged to spend a large 
part of their time and strength “in defending 


themselves against their own public servants.”’ | 


A few evenings ago, at a large meeting, one of 
the speakers, an eminent citizen, spoke of it as 
“one of the greatest and wealthiest cities of the 
world, but the worst governed city outside of 
Constantinople.” He added that “there is no 
man in business life who has not at some time 
received a warning that he would be ruined if he 
told the iniquities of the city.’’ Combinations 
to seize public moneys for private uses seem to 
have become a serious peril to American com- 
munities. 


It is ‘everywhere recognized that a 
soldier is best paid for doing his duty by a strip 
of ribbon or a pecuniarily valueless medal. On 
the other hand, a badge in itself often spurs on 
its owner to deeds of valor and honor. Harry 
von Trott, a young graduate of the Agricultural 
College of the University of Wisconsin, was 
among the passengers on a vessel recently 
wrecked off the coast of Mexico. The little 
Christian Endeavor pin was on his coat. He 
threw off his outer garments, and fastening the 
pin in his underclothes, swam through the shark- 
infested water and over surf-beaten rocks to 
bring relief to the imperilled passengers. A 
great crisis calls for energy, skill and self-sacri- 
fice, and fortunately for the credit of this age, it 
does not often call in vain. 

“Puerto Rico” or ‘Porto Rico’? Let 
us hope that uniformity will at last prevail. It 
is not the first case of a vexatious variation and 


puzzle to those who wish to spell correctly. It | 


took years to get rid of “Dacotah’’ and to estab- 
lish the spelling “Dakota.” The situation with 
respect to our new island possession is that the 
Board of Geographic Names, which is supposed 
to determine such matters, has decided strongly 
for Puerto Rico. The President, it is under- 
stood, accepted the authority of the board and 
adopted its spelling. But Congress has enacted 
a form of government for “Porto Rico,’’ which 
thus becomes the legal name of the territory. 
The Companion has tried to follow the best 
authority ; and although it thinks the Board of 
Geographic Names is right, it recognizes the fact 
that Congress carries the heavier guns. Until 
further notice it is Porto Rico. 

The powerful influence exerted by trivial 
circumstances receives new emphasis in the 
fact that the officials of the United States Treas- 
ury regard the recent petition for the coinage 
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prosperity. Since a billion cents are already in 
circulation, and since there is a monthly coinage 
of four millions more, the supply of small change 
is certainly not scanty. There are two sides to 
| the question of adding the new coin to the list. 
Asa Gray once attempted to convince Darwin of 
the superiority of the American over the English 
currency system. “I cannot agree with you,” 
replied the evolutionist. ““To me money naturally 
divides itself into pounds, shillings and pence.’’ 
While the American smiles, he still cherishes a 
belief that the natural subdivision of money stops 
at the cent! 


* 





MERCY. 


Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods? 
Draw near them then in being merciful. 
Shakespeare. 


~ 
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The Adoption of Hawaii. 


NDER the act recently passed, the former 
U republic of Hawaii is permanently adopted 
by the United States, and becomes the 
Territory of Hawaii, under a form of government 
closely resembling that under which the existing 
territories were organized. 

The governor will be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, but the legislature will be elected by the 
people; and the territory will send a delegate to 
Congress, who will have the right to speak but 
not to vote, just as other territorial delegates 
have. It will not be required of voters that they 
| shall own property, but only that they shall be 
lable to read, either in English or Hawaiian. 
The islands become a customs district, and alsoa 
judicial district of the United States. The people 
| are subject to the same laws, including the tariff 
| laws, and are under the protection of the Consti- 





| Mexico are. 

When American missionaries went out to 
| Hawaii eighty years ago and taught the people 
| their first lessons in Christianity, they could not 
| have anticipated that their labors would have 


quences. But from that time American influences 
| have been dominant in the islands. Civilization 
| went with Christianity; merchants followed the 
| missionaries ;-and for many years the trade of 
|the islands has been almost wholly with the 
| United States. 

For commercial and political reasons it has 
long seemed to shrewd observers the ‘manifest 
destiny” of the islands, sooner or later, to- belong 
to this country. They have been well-described 
as “the key to the Pacific,” and recent develop- 
ments have made it more than ever important 
that the key should be in American hands. So 
far as the people of the islands are concerned, the 
change is not so much a new order of things as 
the confirmation of an old order, and the exten- 
sion of institutions with which they are already 


‘ 
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An Interesting Movement. 


BOUT fifteen hundred Cuban teachers, not 
many of whom can speak English, are to 
be brought to this country through the 

efforts of the American Superintendent of Edu- 
cation in Cuba, and are to receive a course of 
about six weeks’ study in Harvard University. 
The university will not only give them the 
instruction free, but has become responsible for 
a large sum for their entertainment. Neverthe 
less, there is no doubt that the money for that 
purpose will be raised by subscription. 

The teachers will be brought to the United 
States on army transports, and during their stay 
will be lodged in rooms which the college students 
have voluntarily yielded up to their use, or as 
| guests at the houses of residents of Boston and 
Cambridge. Undoubtedly this form of entertain- 
ment and lodging will mean more to them, in the 
way of instruction, than even the instruction 
received in the Harvard summer school. The 
Cubans are quick and facile, and have an ex- 
tremely ready faculty of comprehension. Little 
in our life and controlling ideas and principles 
will escape their observation. 

One effect of this movement should be to 
convince the teachers of American friendliness 
to Cuba, and it should make every one of them 
a friend of the United States. A new method in 
| the education of a whole people, this “hegira” of 
Cuban teachers of the last year of the nineteenth 
century is likely to remain memorable. Great 
things may in after years be attributed to its 
influence. 
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What-the Nations Drink. 


REPORT recently rendered to the British 
Parliament contains matter which ought 
to lead to a searching of hearts by the 

people of many nations. : 

The report deals with the production and con- 
| sumption of alcoholic beverages in Europe, the 
| United States and the British colonies. In such 
| a publication stupendous figures, although melan- 
choly, are to be expected; but some of the facts 
| here disclosed are astounding. 
| Take, for instance, the:consumption of wine. 
'In Great Britain each person consumes, on an 

average, less than half a gallon a year; in Ger- 
| many, a little more than three-fourths of a gallon ; 
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> |of half-cents as fresh indication of business|in the United States, less than a quarter of a 


| gallon ; in France, more than twenty-four gallons! 
| The total amount consumed in France, which 
| has a population of thirty-eight millions, is more 
|} than nine hundred and forty million gallons a 
| year—eight times as much as is used by the 
one hundred and sixty million people of Great 
| Britain, Germany and the United States taken 
| together. 
It is often said, the French drink wine while 
| other nations drink beer or spirituous liquors. 
| Of beer alone the statement is, indeed, partially 


Great Britain is about thirty-one gallons, in Ger- 
many twenty-seven gallons, in the United States 
thirteen gallons, and in France five and one-half 
gallons. But the French people consume more 
spirits per inhabitant than any of the other coun- 
tries. The figures are: for Great Britain one 
gallon, the United States less than one gallon, 
Germany a gallon and three-quarters, and France 
more than two gallons for each person. 

The report also shows the interesting fact that 
the consumption of alcoholic beve-ages in Canada 
is smaller than in any other country from which 
| statistics are obtainable. 
| Our own showing is not a bad one, but every 
— lover of his country will wish that it were 
| better. 
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CONTENT AND RICH. 
My wishes are but few, all easy to fulfil; 
I make the limits of my power, the bounds unto my will. 
Robert Southwell. 





— 


Mosquitoes and Malaria. 


| ARIOUS theories of the way malaria is 
acquired have been held from time to time, 
but the most recent, and that which best 
explains the conduct of the disease, is that the 
germ of malaria has two distinct phases of exist- 
ence, one of which is passed in man, the other 
| in the mosquito. The insect sucks the blood of 
|a person who has malarial fever, and takes in 
the germs of the disease with the blood. The 
germs multiply in the mosquito’s stomach, are 
carried to its salivary glands, and so are injected 
into the blood of a healthy man whom the 
mosquito next bites. 
Direct proof of this theory is afforded in several 





| 
| 


in the blood of malarious patients, and it is 
found also in mosquitoes which have bitten 
malarious patients. Mosquitoes which have fed 
upon persons afflicted with malaria have infected 
birds with the disease; while other mosquitoes 
taken at the same time, but not allowed to bite 
persons having malaria, have in no case infected 
birds. 

It has been proved further that the part of the 
life history of the malaria germ which is lived in 
the insect cannot be lived in the blood of a 
vertebrate animal. Finally, negative proof of 
the theory is afforded by the fact, which has been 
repeatedly observed in the tropics and other in- 
tensely malarious places, that newcomers escape 
malaria so long as they protect themselves against 
the stings of the night-flying mosquitoes. 

It is proposed to test the theory next summer 
by a new series of even more conclusive experi- 
ments along the same lines, conducted in the 
Roman Campagna where malaria is rife. It is 
apparently well established that the ordinary 
mosquito (Culex pipiens) cannot transmit mala- 
ria. The offender is a spotted-winged gnat of the 
| genus Anopheles, which breeds in pools upon 
the ground. 

If this theory should prove to be true, it is 
| difficult to estimate the possibilities of relief to 
‘mankind. No doubt man’s ingenuity will soon 

devise some means of exterminating the offending 
species of mosquito. But even if this is not 
feasible, persons going to an infected region may 
protect themselves from malaria by the use of 
| window-screens and mosquito-bars, and by never 
| going out-of-doors between sunset and sunrise, 
which is the time the malarial mosquito is about. 
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A Highway Across the Continent. 


LL of the “Good Roads’”’ movements hitherto 

A started in the United States are insignifi- 

cant in comparison with the scheme 

which the “Automobile Club of America’ has 

formed for a national highway from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

A commission, of which Maj.-Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles is chairman, has reported upon the most 
feasible route. It proposes that the line shall 
start at Boston, and run by way of Albany, 
Syracuse and Buffalo to Chicago ; thence through 
Des Moines and Omaha to Denver; across the 
Rocky Mountains to Salt Lake; thence south- 
westwardly to Sacramento and San Francisco. 

The plan contemplates an extension of the 
road from Boston eastward to Portland, Maine; 
and from the western terminus, an extension 
southward to Los Angeles, and northward to 
Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, Washington. It 
is proposed also that a highway shall be built, 
running northward from St. Augustine, through 
Savannah, Charleston, Richmond, Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York to 
Albany, thus making a north and south line, 
intersecting that running from east to west. 

This is a tremendous scheme, but it would be 





true. The annual consumption per capita in | pass 


ways. There is a characteristic substance found 
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hasty to say that it is impracticable. If the 
people of the twenty-five states and territories 
through which the proposed highway would run 
really want such a road, they can have it; and 
perhaps they can be made to want it, when the 
advantages are fully understood. The first thing 
necessary is that Congress shall authorize the 
preliminary surveys; and it is proposed that the 
cost of construction shall be borne in equal parts 
—a third each—by the national government, the 
| state and territorial governments, and the counties, 
| towns and cities through which the road may 





The almost universal use of the bicycle has 
given a strong impulse to the building of good 
roads. As the automobile comes into wider use, 
a new influence will be added to that of the 
wheelmen ; and with concentration and codpera- 
tion in road-improvement, results may be secured 
which would have been thought impossible 
twenty-five years ago. 
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General Otis. 


HE return to the United States of Major- 
General Otis, at his own request, after more 
than two years of arduous and most exacting 

service, carries with it a lesson, an admonition, 
which it would be well for Americans to heed. 

General Otis comes back a successful man, 
with the peculiar credit of having discharged 
with excellent result duties without precedent in 
the American military service, combining a great 
amount of civil administration with the actual 
conduct of a difficult war and the solving of 
hard business problems of transportation and 
subsistence. 

He has had to settle all sorts of questions— 
even religious ones. He has met the test, as all 
the world now admits, with success, and on his 
return will receive a loyal and patriotic welcome 
from the whole people. 

Yet throughout the gravest and most trying 
part of his service, General Otis was far from 
| being held in general approbation. He was 
| sharply criticised in the press, blamed for the 
{censorship which he did not institute, and 
charged with incompetence on account of the 
very minuteness and industry with which he 
discharged the almost endless duties of his office. 

The change of sentiment with regard to General 
Otis, and the honor in which he is now held, are 
| certainly proof of the unwisdom and injustice of 
condemning a public servant when he is attacked 
by the press, before he has had a chance to show 
whether or not he can do his duty. 
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Old Lyddy’s Apples. 
Te civic dignitaries of old times had a high 





opinion of their own importance; neverthe- 

less, in our little provincial cities, where 
everybody knew everybody else, there were occa- 
sional scenes which revealed an amusing degree 
of acquaintanceship between court and culprit. 

One early judge, an upright and excellent man, 
was called upon to preside in a case where the 
accused, Old Lyddy, was an aged dame of dubious 
honesty who made her living by selling vegetables 
and fruit. She had occasionally supplied his own 
table. 

The charge against her was that of selling to 
another old woman a basket of outwardly hand- 
some, but quite sour and worthless apples from a 
wild roadside apple-tree, under the pretence that 
they were good orchard fruit. The offence was 
fully proved, she was convicted, and the judge 

d t leniently, as he thought, 
otherwise. She rose and 





pr 
but Old Lyddy thought 
protested. 

“You are to sentence me for the apples I sold 
the Widow Jones,” she cried, angrily, “and you 
have no right to be remembering the others I sold 
your wife, and laying them up against me now 
shame on you, judge!” 

This stab at the judge’s tender conscience was 
more than he could silently endure. 

“Woman,” he cried back from the bench, “that 
is untrue! After the testimony of each witness 
against you this day, I have faithfully repeated in 
my mind my good wife’s parting caution in your 
behalf: ‘Although Old Lyddy’s apples are very 
bad apples, you are bound to forget that they gave 
you the colic!’ ‘Although Old Lyddy’s apples are 
very bad apples, you’re bound to forget that they 
gave you the colic!’” 

After that, even Old Lyddy questioned the justice 
of the magnanimous judge no longer. 


* 
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Kept an Eye on Them. 


T the recent negro conference held at Tuske- 

A gee, Alabama, a colored man rose and 

struck the key-note to progress, not for the 
colored race only, but for every race. 

“I know where my wife is at night,” he said 
“I know where my daughter is at night, I know 
where my boy is at night. When a young mat 
| comes visiting my daughter I want to know what 
he’s come for. We men want to stick to oul 
daughters and our wives if we’re going to mak: 
anything.” 

After that it was not strange to hear that the 
speaker was worth five thousand dollars, and that 
he did not despair of the uplifting of the colore: 
people of America. 

The centre of all race life is the home, the sor! 
of home where a gentle authority prevails, ane 
| “father” means something more than family pro- 
| vider, and “mother” is a word of wider significance 
than model housekeeper. 

“Our women are all right,” said another farmer, 
with the true spirit of gallantry rising to protest 
| against any blame being put upon the wives aud 
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if you’ll take care of ’em. When you leave your | seen soap enough to cause his thrifty soul to | 
wife paddin’ the road by herself with her dress | marvel. 
tucked up, goin’ to town to buy a little meal, what} A certain firm of manufacturers displayed a 
can you expect? Go to church with your wife, | soap bungalow, sixteen feet high and over thirty- 
and to town with your wife, and don’t leave her to | five feet long, entirely composed of soaps of differ- 
vet back as best she can, having to stand and | ent colors, in exact imitation of weather-boards. 
watch for every passing ox-wagon and mule-wagon, | Milled soap shavings were used as thatch on the 
and plead, ‘Please let me ride?’ and then sit down | roof, artificial ivy and creepers waved artistically 
on the naked floor gettin’ her meal back to her | on the walls, and the windows had diamond-shaped 
home while her husband is at a gambling-house or | panes of alternate red and yellow transparent 
somewhere else.” soap, while the green shades and blinds were made 
The advice was sound enough to need no com-| of glycerine and cucumber soap. 
ment. The effect of the whole, when illuminated by the 
e electric light, was very striking. 


THE PALMETTO REGIMENT’S FLAG. 


A famous flag will be borne by the veterans . 
from South Carolina at the Confederate reunion, THE BRITISH ADMIRAL’S ORDER. 
which is to be held at Louisville the last of the | The signal-code of a navy is, if we may credit 
present month. Its history is this: | the story a Washington girl tells the Post, a 

In 1846, when the South Carolina regiment started | wonderfully comprehensive thing. She was at 
tor the Mexican War, the ladies of Charleston | Leghorn last summer when Admiral Dewey was 
presented to it a flag—the Stars and Stripes. In there. Entertainments in his honor were the order 
Mexico this flag was so riddled with bullets that | of the day, and one afternoon she and many other 
it would no longer hold together, and Gen. Winfield | Women—but apparently few men—were bidden to 
Scott gave the regiment another flag, while still in | @ tea and dance on board the British flag-ship. 
Mexico. The Washington girl was standing near a youn 

The new flag was carried throughout the rest of eel oy a hae ys LF —— 

s ‘ Ss 
the Mexican War. It was the third, if not the | tai petween the two, and then the officer saluted 
second, American flag planted on the walls of | and walked awa . Presently a signal-flag fluttered 
Chapultepec. There it waved until the Palmetto | to yd nee. om 3 a ——-. a | she re 4 “Boats 
regiment moved on, and was placed above the | TUS 1e sides of all the ships in sig oats | 
Garita de Belen by General Quitman. It was — Fy ag gg sprang &, ed 


afterward the first flag planted on the walls of The American girl’s heart stood still. Surely 
the City of Mexioo, having boon hauled up by the | BO, Sos tas'aagratip was sinking. and tie boat 
South Carolinians three hours before any other were coming to the rescue. The grave face of 
troops entered the city. the British admiral told nothing. Perhaps there 
This flag was, of course, not used during the | was to be an attack by an unexpected enemy. 
Civil War. The original flag of the regiment was | Fermane - pee AW ie heal of experiencing the 
captured by Sherman’s army when that army | The young officer came up and spoke to her. 
passed through Chester, South Carolina. | He seemed — she thought, and he was p=. 
In 1898, when the Second South Carolina Regi- | “Meine he answered, gravely. to as 
ment assembled for service in the war against | - 4 
Spain, the flag which had been placed on the walls putting b , ~Ah, ont the nper id, wey as Guy 
of Chapultepec and Belen was brought forth and “That’s in answer to the signal,’ he answered. 
committed to the keeping of the regiment. Com- | ba - * American girl oy bb = © et, “Ths 
memorating American success in a war against a | gj > 2a me—please tell me!” wih 
Spanish-speaking country, it was hoped that a he officer looked down at her seriously. 
fortunate adventure might befall it in Cuba. ee? “fn the code itm bane 
9 re j J Ss 
furan adventure did etal frit wae the | fre men, wanted forthe party and they 
Havana. The flag is probably the only one in the 
United States which has been carried in two 
foreign wars, and the only one which has been CASTE. 
hoisted at two foreign capitals. It was brought “You will soon lose your caste!” shouted a low- 
pack from Cuba in a powder-sack, and returned to caste man to a high-caste sepoy ‘te had roughly 
poison of the Palmetto regiment of the refused him a drink of water. “You will,” he | 
CERES Wee. a f added, “have to bite cartridges covered with the 
fat of pigs and cows!” That was one of the first 
, mutterings of the great mutiny. Enfield rifles and 
BROWNING’S INSTINCT. 
Robert Browning used to tell a story, which cartridges to fit them had been sent out to India 
: Beer “ches ’ from England. The cartridges had their paper 
illustrated with startling effect his sensitiveness greased with lard and tallow. The men were 


to outward impressions. It was an incident which required to bite off the end of the cartridge before 
occurred in a remote section of France where he it i | 
. A putting it into the gun. 
eugene ty The sepoys thought the new cartridges were a | 
He had taken a stroll toward sunset with his trick of the government to make them lose caste, 
sister, and had reached the crest of a hill which | and then forcibly convert them to Christianity. | 
commanded a broad prospect. It was a lovely measly all ig + ogntend a | } ~ 4 = loss of eg 
of high caste, who preferred death oss of caste 
summer afternoon, and the landscape, with its soft ‘An aeons dote, told by Mrs. Latimer, in her “Eng. 
and mellow tints enveloped with yellow haze, was | jand in the Nineteenth Centur .” illustrates how 
a dream of peace and tranquillity. much dearer than life to a Hindu is his caste. 
“Could there be anything more restful than this An English gentleman, recently arrived in India, | 


mage? ‘ ° ab going up the Ganges, beheld an aged Hindu 
seene?” the poet exclaimed. “The whole world ng exhaused on the bank. Lifting up the native, 
seems at peace!” ho 5 | 


daughters of his race. “The women are all right | at Islington last autumn. There he would have | 
} 

















englishman poured down his throat a little 
What it was that impelled him to do it, the poet | cologne, the only stimulant he had at hand. 

could not afterward explain, unless it was a subtle a revived, Dut } A. A toy Ay by 

sense of the necessity for a strong contrasting | no caste. Several times a week from that day 

effect ; but he caught his sister’s hand, and pointing | the Englishman was solemnly cursed by the old 

directly down into the valley below, added: | Hindu whom he had saved from dying. He had 
“Do you see that potato-patch there? What | made the man lose caste against his w i. 

would you say if there were a man lying there at 

this moment who had been foully murdered ?”, 


His sister smiled grimly over the suddenness of HOW THE BILL WAS PAID. 
the conceit, and they strolled homeward. 


The strangest part of the story remains to be | _ One of the early settlers of Orleans County, New 
told. There was a man lying murdered in the | York, was John Anderson, a man of positive 
potato-patch at the moment when Mr. Browning | Character, a great lover of truth. “I demand that 
pointed toward it. The body was found within a | # man’s word shall be as good as his bond,” he 
few hours, and hot long afterward the murderer | Often said, and lived up to it. In “Pioneer History 
was arrested and convicted. of Orleans County,” New York, Mr. Arad Thomas 

The poet’s sensitiveness to contrasting effects in | tells a characteristic anecdote of Mr. Anderson. 
nature and in life had enabled him unconsciously A ~~ wy ow ae him twelve shillings, which he 


promised to p n a few days. Mr. Anderson 
to play the part of detective. said to him: Per ht. LI hope you will. For it’s 


worth a siuiling to dun a man any time.” 











° A few days later the two men again met, and the 
—- —— his debt and again promised 
WHOLESOME DISCIPLINE. to pay. As they met occasionally afterward, the 


" debtor would dun himself, but paid nothing, till 
Perhaps fagging in English schools is the one | one day, ae repeated his acknowledgment and 
medicine for snobbishness in a land where classes | promise to pay r. Antierson took from his own 
are rigidly defined. For at least a short period in | = ting and handed 7 are [ 
his early life, the “noble lord of high degree” is no | have given you credit on Seeount one shilling each 
better than anybody else. time you have dunned yourself for me, and broken 
An old Harrow boy says that he can never forget your ye y 4 pa oe fone 
a certain clergyman’s look of blank astonishment, | 2” 
when he was told that the magnate of his neigh- | ASTON; CENTS RGUEE NO le ae GE 
borhood had been a breakfast fag at school, and | 
had been “whopped” by his fag-master for drop- | 
ping sardine oil into the teapot. 
Bh Lord M., who became a duke, was at 
estminster school, he bought something from an | . perdi % 
apple-woman, and gave her atoms pn pon which | Seotnnd is illustrated by @ story told by 0 
she handed back the change. | devout Scottish minister. 


“You em.” s s He once stopped at a country inn in the northern 
the sae gy Pam momento nip, refusing | art of his native land, to pass the pander: The 
ever carry coppers.” ay was rainy and close, and toward night, as he 

An older boy, a senior, was looking on, and | sat in the little parlor of the inn, he suggested to 
asked him why he refused the change. his landlady that it would be desirable to have 


“Coppers are a horrid bore,” said Lord M. “I | and ¢ some fresh air A, that they might 


can’t be troubled with them.” | “Mon,” said the old woman, with stern disap-| 

Then the big boy sent for a sixpenny worth of | proval written plainly on her rugged face, “dinna 
half-penee, and ordered his “ludship” to carry | ye ken that ye can hae no fresh air in this hoose 
them in his trousers pocket, ready to be produced | °" Ge Gawweent 
on demand. 





RASH REQUEST. 
The strictness with which the Sabbath is kept | 








—— oe 


QUITE ANOTHER THING. 
SOAP. Perhaps one of the most delicate and tactful | 
An exchange reminds us that one of the heroes remarks ever made was that of a Frenchman who 
in “The Innocents Abroad” began a famous letter | had not found “a life on the ocean wave” quite all 
to the hotel proprietor in Paris: that could be expected. 
“Pour quoi don’t you put more savon in your| He was ~g- 7 pale and dishevelled, into his 
appartement?” | steamer-chair, when a passenger asked cheerily: 
That introduces the subject of soap, and impels sate good morning, monsieur! Have you break- 
one to wish that the landlord in question could “No, monsieur,” answered the pallid French. | 
have visited the London Grocers’ Exhibition held man, “T have not breakfasted. On the contrary!” | 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. (Adv. 





~ HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


JULY 5 TO AUGUST 15, 1900. 


Fifty-two courses in Arts and Sciences. The work is 
especially adapted to the needs of teachers 


yomen as well as men admitted to all the courses, 
except in Engineering and in Geological Field-Work. 
For Pamphlet containing desc eeptton of the courses 


and statement of expenses, apply to 


J. L. LOVE, Clerk, Cambridge, Mas: 
. 8. SHALER, C Eeteuen. 





king at the matter of 
BABY FEEDING 


rom an economical view the 
thoughtful mother chooses 


Imperial Granum. 


because she realizes it is not only the 
BEST PREPARED FOOD but is also the most | 


—Economical to Use— 


Imperial Granura is intended for convalescents 
aursing mothers and invalids, as well as babies 





You will not get left 


If you Own 
One of the Reliable 


“Accurateto-the-Second” 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


LOOK FOR THE NAME “DUEBER" IN CASE 
“John Hancock” 21 Jewels For Gentlemen 


“Special Raliway” 23 Jewels. For Railway Men 
“The 400” For Ladies 
MR Eni Our “Guide to Watch Ruyers” Sent Free. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, The Dueber-Hampden Watch Works, - Canton, 0. 
JoHN CARLE & Sons, 
New Yor« City U. S.A. 





Personally Supervised and Managed by 


Jobn M. Dick, B. D., 
of Boston. 


NINTH SEASON, 





WIGWAM HILL, MANHANNOCK ISLAND, 
LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE, N.H. 
(WHITE MOUNTAINS.) 


Opens, June 22d. Closes, Sept. 14th. 


An Outing That Appeals to Boys. 
ATTRACTIONS : | Commends Itself to Intelligent Parents. 


Tent Be “Idlewild” is commended by 
oating, Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 
Canoeing, 4:x.-Pres. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, Yale. 


Age limit. + 10 to 18. 
Number limit . 50 boys. 
Vacancies for . 10 boys. 


Hon. O. VINCENT COFFIN, Ex.-Gov. Conn. EXPENSE. 

Cues. eee Rev. A. H. PLUMB, D. D., Boston. 12 weeks, fullterm 150.00. 
wimming, | Hon. THOMAS R. BARD, U.8. Senator, Cal. |g weeks . . 110.00. 
Mountain Coach- | And parents of 475 boy campers of 4 weeks — 60.00, 
ing and Climbing, | past years. 2 weeks * + 30.00, 

Athletics, College-Bred Men are the Leaders. A Resident Camp Physician. 

Aquatics, Tennis, : . , 

Tether-Ball Parents or Guardians must submit satisfactory references as 
> ’ to character and standing of a boy before he will be accepted. 

Basket-Ball, ad ’ ' 
Baseball. | For 32-Page Illustrated Booklet Send 2-cent Stamp to 









| Full Tutoring Mr. Dick, Box 62, Back Bay, Boston. 
ent. POptional. ) | 





of Camp Idlewild is located on 


The Pacific Coast Division Santa Catalina Island, California. 
For Pacific Division Booklet address N. H. Jacks, Oakland, California. 





Brownie 
Cameras 


For pictures 24 x2¥% inches. 
Load in Daylight with our 
six exposure film cartridges 
and are so simple they can 
be easily 





Operated by any School Boy or Girl. 


Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved rotary shutters for snap shots or 
time exposures. Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, have nickeled fittings 
and produce the best results. 


Brownie Camera, for 2 x 2¥{ pictures, $x.00 
Transparent Filin Cartridge, 6 exposures, 2% x x2, +15 
Paper-Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 24% x 2%, +10 
Brownie Developing and Printing Outtfit, . 75 

—_—_— For sale by all Kodak dealers. =—__—_— 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Brownie circular and Kodak catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail 





‘Tlron Chad 
Stockings 


remember the mother and hold together until they 
get the boy home. 

TRIPLE KNEE, High Spliced Heel and Double 
Toe make our No. 19 truly iron clad. We make 
‘‘Iron Clads”’ for boys, girls, mothers and fathers 
— for every one —all are ‘‘ made to wear.’’ 

Ask your dealer for ‘‘ Iron Clads,’’ and if 
he can’t supply you send 25 cents for sample 

; pair. State style and size desired. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 


St. Joseph, Michigan. 
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Y woods with many 
voices speak to 
me— 

My Southern woods, that 

are my home and kin. 

Their wide arms welcome me, 
to lose therein 

All worldly care, and wander forth as free 

As in dear childhood days I used to be. 

In springtime, when the earliest buds 
begin 

To waken, and the wild March breezes win 
The jasmine’s sweet response, then every tree 
Gives greeting as I pass beneath the bough: 

“Love and have hope,” they say, “for God is good.” 

And when the world is clad in pride of May, 

“Heart, sing for joy, as we are singing now— 

“Listen!” so speak the voices of the wood: 

“Love and be glad; for God is love,” they say. 


Still to my soul the woods their sermons preach 

When breathless summer burns the grasses dry, 

And lapped in quivering heat the broad fields lie. 

The leaves are languid, yet in murmurous speech 

They tell each other what the tall pines teach: 
“Love and be patient: bide His time,” they sigh— 

The solemn pines, that soar up toward the sky 

So far it almost seems within their reach. 

And while the golden autumn loiters by, 

No melancholy mars its fading glow— 

Even while the brief, sharp winter-tide is here, 

Still are my great pines green against the sky, 

And they and leafless boughs alike breathe low: 
“Love and be strong: have faith, for God is near.” 


~ 
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A Warped Book. 


IKE pretty lads and maids at school, 
Who touch a line with proper toes, 
My other books are ranged in rows, 
All brave with gilt and binder’s tool; 
But this, the favored, on my knee, 
Is bent of back as though with age, 
For while without the tempests rage 
It stoops above the fire with me. 


Though wise and witty be the rest, 
Though stranger-eyes might seek them first, | 
Might scorn my treasure, find it worst, 

I shall not cease to count it best. 

Fire-worship bowed its reverent form, 

And, like a loved but homely child, 
It holds my heart in bondage mild 
By this red blaze that flouts the storm. 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING. 





o> | 





N September, 1899, while 
Rev. Mr. Lee and et | 





wife, of the Methodist 
school at Darjeeling, | 
India, were absent on | 
business for their mis- | 
sion in the hills, a storm | 
and landslide swept | 
away their home and | 
buried their six children. 
The eldest son, Wilbur, a 
boy of thirteen, survived 
long enough to breathe the story. There is a 
sacred pathos in his sketch of his heroic sister, 
and of the brave way in which all the little ones 
met death. 

Vida Mand Lee, a girl of seventeen, had 
charge of the young flock, and when, in the dead 
of night, the storm increased, and rocks and 
earth, loosened by a two days’ deluge of rain, 
began to roll down the mountain, she tried to 
lead her brothers and sisters to a place of safety. 

The road and every path of escape were 
blocked with broken trees and fallen soil and 
stones. In the rain, the dense darkness and the 
deafening wind, she knew that the children must | 
scatter, and some of them be lost. 

“We will go back to the house,” she said. | 
“Then, if God wishes to save us, He will | 
save us together; and if not, He will take us 
together.’’ 

Returning, blinded and drenched, they lighted 
a lamp, kindled a fire and prayed. There were 
no terrified shrieks for deliverance—only “Thy 
will be done.”’” The sublime faith of the eldest 
sister had lifted even the youngest soul. In the 
midst of the awful uproar around them the peace 
of a better world had already begun. 

A sudden slide of rock crashed against the 
house, and the corner of the room fell in. Vida 
rose and stood calmly with her helpless company. 

“‘Children,”’ she said, “‘the house is going to} 
fall, and we shall all soon be in heaven.” | 

“If you could only have seen Vida’s face!” 
continued the little narrator in his last words to 
his mother. ‘She looked so beautiful when she 
talked tous! And we weren’t a bit afraid. We 
just felt as if we were all in the train, coming to 
see you and papa.” 

In another room the brave girl once more 
gathered her patient brood, and there, in a loving 
group, they knelt and awaited the inevitable end. 
The bitterness of death was past. They did not 
know that they were “more than conquerors.”’ 
A moment later the great avalanche rolled over 
them, and five pure young spirits were freed 
from tribulation forever. 

The next day, men exploring the scene of ruin 
found little Wilbur, so badly injured that he 
could not live, and tenderly cared for him. He 








| asserts, as the result of his investigations, tha 


| go to, but a better 
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lingered icted parents | wonderment by inducing a squad of insurgent 
- few days, till the affih | cavalrymen to load the maitpouches on their 
could reach him. creole horses and lead them to Siboney, where a 


The foregoing facts, communicated by his new post-office was opened and the distribution 


mother to the Western Christian Advocate, 


were related by him, little by little, on his | 


death-bed. Alone of the six dear children, “he 
seems to have been sent back,” she said, “‘to tell 
us of their triumph.” 


e 
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Cape Nome. 


APE NOME’S golden incentives and possi- 

( bilities have apparently thrown those of 
the Klondike into the shade, and Dawson, 

it is said, already presents the appearance of a 
“boom town” whose former adventitious pros- 


| perity is fast departing. The fact that Nome isa 


part of our Alaskan possessions, and that, hence, 
American miners will not be subject to the burden- 
some exactions imposed upon them by the Cana- 
dian authorities at the Klondike, together with 
the fact that it is more easily accessible than the 


Klondike, has already drawn to it thousands of | 


American miners from the Canadian gold-fields 
and elsewhere, and it is anticipated that these 
will be reénforced during the present spring and 
coming summer by thousands of other less expe- 
rienced fortune-hunters, to the possible enriching 
of a few, and the certain disappointment of the 
many. 

A writer in the Review of Reviews, who has 
visited Cape Nome, and has acquainted himself 
with its conditions and the prospects they peseems, 

no 
man who is not young, sound and strong, and who 
is not BP mee nny of necessary mining equipments, 
should attempt the Cape with any hope of success. 

If he has had mining experience, so much the 
better, and if, after the expense of travel and outfit 
is met, he possesses the wherewithal to tide him 
over a period of possible idleness, while he is 
“looking around,” and, in the event of failure, to 
purenace a return ticket, so much the better still. 

he chances are that he will not find these prudent 
provisions unnecessary. 

The climate is so severe for at least seven 
months of the year, that only those whose physi- 
cal condition is unimpaired can hope to withstand 
it. The thermometer rewareny be eng months ranges 
from thirty to sixty degrees below zero. 


The surrounding region is barren of everything | 


to comfort and sustain life. papeuee of all kinds 
must be imported, and notwithstanding competing 
steamer lines and trading companies, prices are 
enormous. 

The miner who depends upon the result of his 


| labor to maintain health and life, must extract at 


least ten dollars’ worth of gold each day, to say 
nothing of providing for those periods—iong or 
sho uring which weather conditions make 
labor impossible. 

In short, the writer referred to leaves it to be 
inferred that the descriptions of Cape Nome, as 
given in glowing and perhaps interested news- 
poper accounts, are to be taken with more than 

e traditional allowance of salt; and his conclu- 


| sion, based upon observation and experience, 


that “Cape Nome is a good place for the few to 

lace for the many to eee 
away from,” is worthy to be seriously pondere 
by those immediately interested. 
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Government Printing. 


the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 

in Washington to see Uncle Sam make 
money. Several young women are assigned by 
the bureau to act as guides for these visitors, who 
are taken about in groups of six. 
shown the silk-threaded paper, as it comes from 
Dalton, Mass., where it is made expressly for the 
government and under close supervision. Much 
of the protection against counterfeiting lies in 
the paper. It comes in sheets just large enough 
for four bills. 


The back of the note is printed first, then the 
face, while the third time the notes are run through 


[tne amen of people go every year t0| jady, who 


| distribution. 


| working. 





| 


They are first | 


the presses the serial numbers are stamped upon | 


them, and the fourth time the government seal. 


This last process is carried on at the Treasury | 


Department proper, a half-mile away, in order to 
make a cheek on the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. Besides paper money, postage-stamps, 
bonds and various government securities are 
turned out at the bureau. 

Although the employés number nearly two 
thousand, not one of them is allowed to leave the 
building at night until every sheet of paper that 
has been given out, is turned in and accounted 
for. The nominal value of the contents of the 
huge safe in which this work is stored overnight 
is often four hundred million dollars, although 
little of it has received the last impress, or seal, 
which gives it actual worth. 

Besides this bureau, the government maintains 
a printing-office, said to the largest in the 
world, at which the ordinary government publi- 
cations are turned out. The proportions of its 
work are seldom realized. The Agricultural De- 
partment alone printed last year nearly two and 
a half million Farmers’ Bulletins. Of one book 
which was brought out in 1892, treating of the 
diseases of the horse, three hundred and seventy- 
five thousand copies have been distributed. 


> 
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Eben Brewer. 


appeared a poem by Mr. Clinton Scollard, 


| | N The Companion of January fourth last, there 


which told very beautifully the story of Eben | 
Brewer, the representative of the United States | 


Post-Office Department who went to Cuba with 
General Shafter’s army. He organized and ad- 
ministered the mail service for the soldiers during 
the Santiago campaign, and died of yellow fever 
at Siboney, on July 14, 1898. Since the date of the 


publication of this poem a movement has been | 


started among the post-office employés of the 


United States to raise a monument to Brewer. | 


The result of the appeal will undoubtedly be a 
fitting memorial of a self-sacrificing deed. 


One of the correspondents who accompanied 
General Shafter’s army, Mr. James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, of Chicago, has told in a letter the story 
of Brewer’s services in that campaign. 
he went he was a travelling post-office. 


Wherever | 
After the | 


Battle of Las Gudsimas he went to the front to | 


collect letters from those who had been in the 


fight. When the first mail arrived from the United | 


States, and was dumped on the beach at Daiquiri, 
Brewer housed it in a native dwelling and went 
out to notify the troops. 

“It was searce sunrise the next morning,” writes 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy, “when a fantastic-looking 
pack-train came winding out of the cocoanut 
grove below Siboney. Brewer had caused great 


| garten pictures for Mary’s baby, and the lace for 


of the mail was sae. 

“Day after day he went up and down the lines, 
looking after the gathering of the mail and its | 
Once I met him on the trail. His 
clothing was dripping with rain, and he looked 
haggard and worn. I reproved him for over- 
‘Oh, 1 am big and: strong,’ he said, | 
laughing, and went on with a swift, energetic | 
pace.” 


Brewer’s st-office at Siboney had been a 
Cuban dwelling. In one of its rooms he slept. A | 
companion, an interpreter who had lived in Cuba 
and was immune to yellow fever, warned him that 
beyond a doubt the dwelling was infected with the 
fever, and that he should establish his office ina 
tent. But Brewer declared that the house, being 
the most conspicuous and central in Siboney, was | 
the most fitting for a st-office, and that the | 
service would suffer by its removal. 

One day when the correspondents came for 
letters, a clerk who had arrived to help Brewer 
said that he had been taken away. 

“Where?” they asked. 

“To the yellow fever hospital!” 

Two days afterward he was dead. 

His bod was exhumed some time afterward, 
and brought to the United States, where, by the 
special sanction of the Secretary of War, it was 
interred in the national cemetery at Arlington 
Va., among the graves of those who have die 

for their country. 
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ENEATH my window peeps an ivy spray, 
Seeking its shy way upward toward the sun. 
Each veil of night descending, angel-spun, 
Finds it a little higher on its way. 


Its clinging tendrils with the breezes sway. 
No goal it knows—but only that it must 
Forever climb. And so, in silent trust, 

Its tiny stem creeps forward day by day. 


To me the vine is symbol of thy life ; — 
Upward the ivy turneth—so thine eyes, 
Dreaming a future far above thy past. 


Then falter not, tho’ weary be the strife, 
Tho’ vain the effort seem, and lost the prize. 
I know, dear heart, thou shalt attain at last. 


toe 


A Southern Cake. 


T takes an intelligent cook to make a new dish 
| well. Cooks of the lower order cook only 
what they learned to cook in their early years, 
or else they cook only in a purely imitative and 
mechanical way. Chinese cooks are of the latter 
sort. The story is well known of the Chinese cook | 
who was being taught by an American woman to 
make a certain cake which contained one egg. 
The first egg which the lady opened was not fresh 
enough to suit her taste, and she threw it into the 
waste-bucket. After that the Chinaman, who had 
carefully watched her, always made the cake well; 
but the first egg opened he always threw into the 
waste-bucket. 


A correspondent of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser tells of the difficulties which a Northern 
had moved South, had in teaching the 
negro servants there to cook the dishes she liked. 
The blacks would cook well enough, but in their 
own remarkable way only. Materials outside 
their familiar Southern cuisine they could not 
handle at all. 

Finally the lady found a mulatto man cook who 
had been to school, and could read. ‘‘Now,” she 
said, “I have a man who can cook by receipt!” 

She gave him a receipt for making cake, written 
plainly on a scrap of paper. It was for a white 
cake, but when the cake came on the table it was | 
of a singular golden color. The lady called the 


cook. 
“Did you make this cake according to the 
receipt?” she asked. 

“Oh yes, mum.” 

“Did you put in all the eggs?” 

“Oh yes, mum.” 

“Put in everything?” 

“Yes, mum—the vinegar, too, and mustard and 
pepper” 

“Vinegar and mustard!” exclaimed the lady. 
“What do you mean by putting vinegar and 
mustard into a cake?” 

Then the man brought the receipt. On the back 
of the slip of Fg ow was written a ary for salad 
dressing, and the intelligent servant had put in 
everything he found on both sides of the paper! 

The lady’s husband took a piece of the cake 
and tasted it. “It looks good, and it tastes good,” 
he said. ‘‘In fact, it’s the best cake I’ve eaten in | 
this house!” 








T is doubtful whether Napoleon ever planned 
‘ | 
and marshalled the events of a day mere | 
successfully than a certain young woman, | 
who lives in a suburban town of Massachusetts, 
seems to have done. 


She had spent ten hours in Boston, and a pas- 
senger on the six o’clock train out from the city 
had the privilege of hearing her recount the 
experiences of the day to her husband. 

“You know, when I left you I was to go straight 
to Ketchum’s to meet Addie,” said the young | 
woman when, with her husband’s help, she had | 
disposed of numerous packages and two bags, | 
and had her hands free for gestures. 

“Well, I met her, and we went straight to the | 
embroidery place first. We bought bargain sofa- | 
pillows with silks to finish, for ourselves, and 
some squares for Helen and Marjorie to work in 
coarse floss; and I spoke to them about a chance 
for Henry’s wife to do those painted celluloid 
photograph-holders, and they said perhaps she 
could, and took her address. 

“Then we got boots for Addie’s twins. She 
knew the size, and never bothers to bring them 
in; and rubbers for Ned; you know he wears 
holes in a week or two. 

“Then we went to the bookstore and looked 
over all the newest novels, and selected the Easter 
ecards for our Sunday-school classes, and found 
out where little Miss Shaw has gone. It’s out in 
Dakota. Her mother was taken suddenly sick, | 
and she had to go, the head of the firm told me. 
And do you know, his people came from Wyoming? 
We had a long talk about the Perkins boys. 

_ “Then we got the lecture tickets, and stepped 
into the orchid show,—it was lovely!—and an 
auction sale of old furniture, and got some kinder- 








my made-over gown—all on the same street. 
Then we sampled that new coffee ez but it | 
wasn’t strong enough or settled we 

tea and rolls and ice-cream at Bedlam? 


so we had | 
8. 


“We took the car out to Miriam’s and found her, | 
and stopped at Sarah’s on the way in again, and 


| toward the scene of combat, 


|a startling one. 


| hunters. 


| every leaf and twi 


| 
Her Day’s Work. . 


MAY 10, 1900, 


walked a little waa through the Park System, anc 
got some splendid bananas, and the twine fo) 

m’s net, and some brass-headed nails and 
thumb-tacks where we got off. 

“Then Addie was a little tired, and decide 
to take the four-thirty. So I went to the library 
and glanced at some fashion papers and th): 
Sargent pictures, and looked through the Art 
Museum, and found such a nice stationery plac: 
and had plenty of time to get this train. 

“Oh, and I ran into Ellen Sampson’s studio fo; 
a few minutes, and told her just how we felt abou: 
the way Laura had acted! Now, wasn’t that a 
good day’s work?” 

i alleen . 


Charged by a Moose. 


HILE hunting moose one September 
evening in New Brunswick, an Englis): 


man and his Indian guide had a narrow 
escape from death, as the story is related in the 
American Field. The Indian had been “calling” 
the moose by means of a birch-bark horn. A 


| moose responded down the stream, and a second 


soon bellowed in another direction. 


As the two approached, the stillness of the night 
air was broken by their coor grunts, and by 
and by they were heard ripping and tearing the 
trees with their horns. Soon, with tremendous 
roars, the two rivals advanced from the shelter o{ 
the trees and met on the open bog. 

Gabe, the guide, said, “Come on,” and advance! 
ollowed by the 
Englishman. The moose had locked horns i) 
deadly strife. 

Aiming as carefully as he could by the light o: 
the moon, the hunter fired at the nearer bull and 
brought him to the ground. 

The next move made by the second moose was 
Inste of seeking refuge in 
flight, as was anticipated, he — upon the 

The Englishman fired again and missed. 
The next instant the bull was upon them. 
The Indian stood fairly in the path of the 


| furious animal. In leaping to one side he stumbled 


and fell. The moose rushed over him, breaking 
the Indian’s leg with one of his heavy hoofs. ; 

The moose ran only a few rods and then, turning 
about, began to bellow and paw 3 the bog. 
Although suffering intense pain, Gabe lay motion- 
less and uttered no sound, realizing that in this 
course alone lay safety for himself. 

The moose, a moment later, scented the Englisb- 
man, who, having dropped his rifle, was crouching 
behind a bush. With lowered head, the bull 


| advanced to the attack. Death was staring the 


— 7. in the face, when Gabe, crawling 
swiftly on hands and knees, recovered the rifle 
and shot the animal dead. 


_ 
—=<<¢ 





Flight and Song. 

PRETTY fancy put into charming words is 
that of a young lark’s flight, told by J. M. 
Barrie, in Scribner’s Magazine : 

A baby lark had got out of its nest sideways, a 


| fall of a foot only, but a dreadful drop for a baby. 


“You can get back this way,” its mother said, 
and showed it the way. But when the baby tried 
to leap, it fell on its back. Then the mother 
marked out lines on the ground, on which it was 
to practise hopping, and it got along beautifully 
so x the mother was there every moment, to 
say, ““‘How wonderfully you hop!” 

“Now teach me to hop up,” said the little lark, 
meaning that it wanted to fy and the mother 
tried to do it in vain. She could soar up, up, very 
begvely, but she could not explain how she did it: 

“Wait till the sun comes out after rain,” she 
said, half-remembering. 

“What is sun? What is rain?” the little bird 
asked. “If you cannot teach me to fly, teach me 
to sing.” 

“When the sun comes out after rain,” the mother 
replied, ‘“‘then you will know how to sing.” 

he rain came, and glued the little bird’s wings 
together. f 

“I shall never be able to fly nor to sing!” it 
wailed. 

Then, of a sudden, it had to blink its eyes, fora 
glorious light had spread over the world, catching 
and blade of grass in tears, 
and putting a smile into every tear. The baby 
bird’s breast swelled, it did not know why; it 
fluttered from the ground, it did not know = 

“The sun has come out after the rain!” it trilled. 
“Thank you, sun! Thank you! thank you! 0 
mother! “Did you hear me? I can Sl 

Then it floated up, up, calling, “Thank you! 
thank you! thank you!” to the sun. 
do you see me? I am flying!” 


“Q mother, 


oe 


Not Born For It. 


T= author of ‘Walks and Talks” gives a 
rat-trainer’s statement: in support of the 
saying, “Culture can increase the size, 
quality and flavor, but it cannot change the kind.” 
After seeing different rats perform various feats, 
the writer said to the trainer: 


“TI understand that you can’t teach any rat to 
do anything you happen to want him to learn to 


“Oh, nein, nein!” the trainer replied. “You 
can’t only deach a rat, to do vot he vos made to 
do! Und ven a man is a goot rat-deacher, he 
knows dot ding, und he von’t dry to deach a rat 
vot he can’t learn! 

“Und dot is yoost der tifference between a goot 
rat-deacher und a shool-deacher,”’ he added. “A 
shool-deacher, he dinks he can deach any shild 
anyding vot he bleases. But he couldn't do id! 
Shildren is yoost like rats! Some vill learn von 
ding, und some vill learn anoder ding, und dot's a 
goot shool-deacher dot knows dot ding, und vorks 

ot vay!” 

“Do you suppose I could ever learn to teach 
rats as you do?” said the writer. 

The trainer eyed him a moment, and then said: 
“No, you couldn’t do it! You vasn’t der right 
kint of a man! Ven a man makes a goot rat- 
deacher he vos got to been born yoost on buryost 
for dot beezness, und I don’t belief you vos orl 
dot vay!” 


——————9e—_—_— 
Airing His Knowledge. 


HY is it that the slang phrases of our 

language fix themselves so readily in the 

mind of the foreigner in his early strug 
gles with English? 

A secretary of legation, accredited from a 
European court, who had spent nearly a year !) 
Washington, and was rather proud of the sd 
vancement he had made in his linguistic studies, 


| attended a reception one day to which most of the 


high dignitaries in the national capital, native abe 
foreign, had been invited. - 

The crush was tremendous. The hostess, hap- 
pening to spy our friend, the secretary of legatio!. 
in the midst of a group of lively young ladies, £:\ 
him a gracious smile, and said: 

“By the way, I have not seen the Count de - 
yet, and it is high time for him to be here.” ,; 

“Yes, madame,” he replied, “it ees a high ok 
time he should be here.” 
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Some Day. | with fresh news. ‘We're going to-morrow,” | when they came to their senses, there they were 
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the steps with a tear in his eye, : © al 
H* pn dees day th swift bicycles ts py | Peggy B. and Sip O’Honey have got back from | death under a giant’s heel! 


With their doubled-up riders, and thus murmured | house-hunting, and they’ve found the loveliest} “‘Why!” 
he: rent! It’s in the country. You won’t like that,|; “Oh!” 
“Oh, when will a bicycle come for me? dear, but I shall. Sip O’Honey says it’s right) ‘How dreadful!” 
“T watch them by day, and by night in my bed |in a beautiful oak wood —a very aristocratic; ‘“Buz-z-z!” 
processions of bicycles flit through my head; neighborhood indeed. The rent’s up three| A little chorus of shocked voices sounded on 
I’m only in kilts, but I’m almost three, | floors, but you get all the view.” }all sides. Then the word came,—‘One, two, 
Oh, when will a bicycle come for me? | “View! snapped Polly B. “I guess you’ll | three—go!’’"—and with a whir and buzz they 
‘‘Mamma, I am sure I could ride just like Ned.’ find a good deal o’ comfort in the view when you | were off through the sunny, sweet air to the 
Then she smiles at father, and he shakes his head. | get back from work all loaded down and can | woods. Polly B. gasped for breath in the wild 
‘When you're five, when you're five. 
Wait awhile,’ answers he. 


she buzzed, importantly. “It’s all decided. | back home again, and Her Majesty crushed to 
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Nuts to Crack. 


ZL 
INSERTIONS. 
If only I were there: 


1. A heavenly body would be a means of as 
| cending. 
2. A quick motion would be a shower 
3. A human being would be the prine ipal one. 
4 A heavy stick would be a necessity for a 
fisherman. 
5. A means of keeping cool would be to desire. 
6. - a great distance would be pleasant to 
| 
a ‘beauitiful fowl would be a country lover. 
8. The front rank would be proud. 
9. An undulation would become to 
dispense with. 





Now isn’t that hard when I’m not quite 


10. Stout would become a decree. 





three? 


“But it’s oh, for that beautiful, glorious 
day 

When I shall go whizzing and flying 
away 

Through town and through country so 
fast and so free! 

Oh, when will a bicycle come for me?” 

LovIsE EDGAR. 


—_—_~<¢ »__ 


When Teddy Went to the 
Woods. 


He nearly tamed a chipmunk, 
He nearly stunned an owl, 

He nearly saw a polar bear, 
He nearly heard it growl; 

He nearly killed a rattlesnake, 
He nearly felt it squirm, 

He nearly caught the biggest fish 
With nearly half a worm. 


He nearly walked a dozen miles, 
He very nearly hit 

The eagle’s nest he nearly found; 
He nearly climbed to it. 

Now if he nearly did so much 
When young, it seems to me 

What a wonderfully clever man 
He’ll nearly grow to be. 

ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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A May Moving. 

“We're going to move!” 

Pollen B.—everybody in the family 
called her Polly — stopped kneading 
the sweet, yellow bread for the chil- 
dren’s supper and looked at the 
speaker. 

“Who said so, Apis Honeydew ?” 
she said, in her little buzzing voice. 
The whole B. family-had little buzzing 
voices. It was inherited from genera- 
tions of ancestors. 

“T said so,”’ buzzed Apis Honeydew. 
“Peleg Drone told me, and he got it 
from Horace Drone. Horace knows 
because he heard Her Majesty say 
so.”’ 

“Her Majesty? Oh!’ 

Polly went back to her kneading. 
There was no gainsaying if Her 
Majesty said so.. But Polly’s queer 
little face was sober. This was such 
a pleasant place to live in—what was 
the use of moving? And just as likely 
as not they’d go ’way off into the 
woods somewhere, and Tive in a hor- 
rid, inconvenient house! 

This house was so convenient to do 








11. A small piece of ground would be 
a fold. 

12. Downeast would become men- 
tioned. 

13. To peruse would become a Pie ce 
of mone 

14. A crossing place would become 
an inlet. 

15. To be able would become a Bible 
character. 

16. A liquid would become a servant. 

17. Insane would become a female. 

18. A musical term would become 


earth. 

19. Human beings would become 
manner. 

20. A large company would become 
to lift. 


21. A shallow, open vessel would be- 
come suffering. 

22. An attitude would become a regu- 
lating power. 


2. 
REVERSED MOUNTAINS. 


In each of the following sentences 
will be found the reversed name of a 
well-known mountain, or mountains, of 
the world: 

While passing before the contessa I 
let some violets fall at her feet, and 
was rewarded by a smile. 

Il was always taught to play that 
passage pianissimo. 

He was a tar, a rare old tar; a jolly 
fellow with a hearty laugh. 

I waited in the anteroom while she 
took her lesson. 

It was a beautiful day, so he took 
his mother out on the esplanade for a 
constitutional. 

Yes, Edna went through the normal 
school with me. 

To attempt it would be pure bravado. 
Oh, [ hope you will not do it! 

In the aytumn, away to the south 
the little bifd flits, ere vexatious winds 
and frosts appear. 


3. 
ROMAN ARITHMETIC, 


(Example: Subtract five from a frolic 
and leave a spool. Answer: Revel— 
v=reel.) 

1. Subtract five from sin and leave 
frozen water. 

2. Add four to a pronoun and make 
4 aoe s home. 

Divide a squirming fish by ninety 
ona get a word meaning to surpass. 

4. Add one hundred to a fastening 
and get a timepiece. 

5. Subtract e n from part of a wheel 
and get a drink 

6. Subtract six from the second King 
of Israel and get his father. 

7. Add two hundred to a personal 
yronoun and get a word meaning to 
lappen. 

8. Subtract nine from sixty and get a 
pig’s home. 

9. Subtract six from a neighborly 
call and get a word meaning to be 
seated. 

4. 
NINE HEROES. 
Three Pagans. 
In praise of one brave soldier of re- 
nown, 
Old Homer joyed his sweetest songs 
t’ employ; 


Achilles, helped by Pallas, bore him 
down, 








the work in! The nurseries were all 


on the same floor—at least, hers were ; +++ MAY-DEW. + + +€ 
and all Nurse Appleblossom’s were on 


Then dragge d his body ‘round the 
walls of Troy. 


And lo! a monarch, lord of all the 


earth 
His own bold spirit oft could not re- 


one floor, too. It was so easy to tend I’m washing my doll in fresh May-dew, But I heard them reading, the other night, yen 
the babies! And then it was such a . ‘ , : Once, at a banquet where reigned wine 
nice neighborhood, so many nice fami- To give her a prettier face; That May-dew will beauty bring and mirth, 
lies on the same street ! She’s battered and worn, though once so hew. If you wash your face in it, pure ahd bright, By his own hand his dearest friend 
Polly buzzed a long sigh. “Oh, For she fell in the fireplace ! On May-day morn in the Spring. In the great senate-chamber of old 
dear!’ she murmured. : tome, , 
“Why, aren’t you glad?” cried So Dolly and I are early out, A great, ambitious soul met with his 


Apis Honeydew, in astonishment. “I 


am. I don’t like to live in the city. And the world seems fresh and new, 


One whe ‘had loved him drove the dag- 


ge r home— 
"Mid many wounds, “the unkindest 
x 


I want to be off to the woods—the And it’s fun to ruh in the fields about, cut of al 
beautiful woods !” And bathe ih the cool May-dew ! A Ww ee Three Jews. 
Be off, then!’ snapped Polly, a When Moses passed from Pisgah’s 











crossly. She was tired with a long 
day’s work out in the sun, and with 
the bread to make, too. Besides, she loved the | hardly move an inch on a level! I guess you’ll | flight, but™ she liked it—it was glorious! She 
city, where she had spent her whole life. have a nice time getting up three floors !” | liked the excitement, the motion, and the sing of 
Yeleg Drone lounged along toward her, and} “Well,” said little Apis, “‘I shall try to make | the air as the big, compact family cut through it. 
she snapped at him, too. | the best of it for Her Majesty’s sake. I sha’n’t | All at once she was glad they were moving! 
“Get out o’ my way, Lazybones!” she cried, | let her know if I’m half-dead with climbing.” A few days later, when they were nicely settled 
the incestral buzz in her voice shrill with anger. | The next day the family moved. There was a | in the new home, three floors up, on Oak Lane, 
“You haven’t done a stroke of work to-day!! good deal of confusion and buzzing round, as Polly said to little gentle Apis Honeydew, with 
You haven’t been out gathering honey all day there always is on moving days. Everybody | the ancestral buzz in her voice: 
long—not you! Move out of my way, will you? | talked at once and flew wildly about Her; “I like this locality very much. It’s so aristo- 
I’ve got to go and give the first-floor babies their | Majesty, till she was dizzy and discouraged. cratic, you know—no common neighbors round 
Suppers,”” : “Oh, do try to be calm, dears!” she cried, | you. And I’m thankful we took the third-floor 
Peleg Drone shuffled aside meekly. He was kindly. “Everything will come out all right if | flat, there’s such a beautiful view!”’ 
80 used to being snapped at and scolded! If they | you only do as I tell you. Keep close to me, CONSTANCE HAMILTON. 
only didn’t drive him out of the house entirely, | and remember if you lose your queen you'll lose 
he .as thankful. Lazy? Well, he wasn’t to| your heads! You must keep round me.” . 
bla . All the Drone folks since the flood| ‘Yes, we must!’’ buzzed Nurse Appleblossom,| Srx-yEAR-OLD Donald was sent to a neigh- 
had een lazy. It was constitutional. Goodness | excitedly. “Don’t for pity’s sake let us let any- | bor’s on an errand. When he came back he said 
knows they had enough to bear without being thing happen to Her Majesty, as that Italian | to his mamma, “Mr. E.’s folks had company, 
twitted with that continually! | family across the street did when they moved! | and they wére all talking in German ; but I could 
later on, Apis Honeydew hunted Polly up | They lost their queen, and got all confused and | not tell what language they were laughing in.” 


«+ 
+ 





rocky height, 
And Israel on the verge of Jordan 
stood, 
A warrior brave led on the host to fight-— 
Both sun and moon stood still upon his word. 


A fair a man, who charmed with voice and 


a. in his breast a: ray! grand and wise; 
He slew the giant and the dangerous brute— 
Now, in his words our songs to heaven rise. 


And when the days of pregeeer were past, 
And on the Jews fell Syria’s iron hand, 

Boldly “The Hammer” smote the tyrant crew, 
‘And led to liberty his little band. 


Three Christians. 


With lance and spear, and clang of iron heel, 
Behold Christ’s champion for strife arrayed! 
With Peer and Paladin, all armed in steel, 
He comes from France, and ‘nations stand dis- 
mayed! 


Sweet the old legends which the poets love, 
Of the fair, blameless king of Britain’s isle. 
*Gainst every deed of wrong he nobly strove; 
From “Avalon” he will return, ere while. 


There, in the city where our dear Lord died— 
The Saracen by Christian knighthood driven— 

Reigned a great prince, whose name is glorified, 
So pure, so good— worthy a crown from heaven. 
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Tur ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE ON FoR- 
EIGN Missions opened its nine days’ session at 





CHILDREN’S PONIES. 


Handsome, stylish, kind, well broken 
to ride and drive, ace ustomed to steam 
and trolley cars. A few teams suitable 
/ for pp ladies. Specially low prices 
for 60 days. Send for descriptive list. 


~) MILLER & SIBLEY, Franklin, Pa. 
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ex-President Harrison pre- | 
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1122 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
with one, two, 
or three letters 
ied Ls one fone two 
colors, ae rahe Fg each; 82.50 
each; $1.00 
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/ come were delivered by 
President McKinley and 
Governor Roosevelt. One 
hundred and four Protes- 
tant missionary. societies 
from all parts of the world ; 





A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


* good wages, and leads to 
Nhe h hest positions. We teach 
it quickly and start our graduates 
in telegraph service. Railroads are 
very busy. Operators are in great 
demand. Write for catalogue. 


were represented by about | yargnriNes’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 





2,000 delegates. The pro- | 
gramme for the conference | 
included discussions of all | 
phases of missionary work, and some of the most 
distinguished missionaries, ministers and laymen 
of the different denominations participated. 





Ex-PRESIDENT HARRISON 


Mr. QuAY REFUSED ADMISSION TO THE 
SENATE.—The Senate voted April 24th, 33 to 
32, that Mr. Matthew S. Quay of Pennsylvania, 
who had presented himself as senator on the 
appointment of the governor of that state, was 
not entitled toa seat in the Senate. The Senate’s 
vote is in harmony with its precedents, which 
are against the admission of a senator by appoint- 
ment when the legislature of a state has had an 
opportunity to fill a vacancy and has failed to do 
so. A majority of the Republican senators voted 
for the admission of Mr. Quay, and a majority 
of the Democrats against it; but the vote was 
not on party lines. The facts in Mr. Quay’s 
case were stated in this column February 15th. 

Tur CAsE oF SENATOR CLARK.— The 
Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections 
reported to the Senate April 23d its conclusions 
in the case of Senator William A. Clark of 
Montana. It declared Mr. Clark’s election to be 
null and void on account of briberies and corrupt 
practices by his agents, and of violation of the 
laws of Montana regarding crimes against the 
elective franchise; and it unanimously recom- 
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P 
these troches the best for 
alleviating Coughs, Colds, Hoarse- 


ness, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
In boxes — never sold in bulk. 


Home STUDY 


COMPLETE COUR 





Ry ote., by mail. Success assured poe Be pupils. 
Mall Lease Course, Metropotiten Buxiness College, 1 Bouree Ot. Chienge, 
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ACME KITCHEN. CABINET. 


itep Saver,”’a kitchen 
cable me es —_ combined. Saves 

from the pant: 

It is 26 in, wide, 
ng and 90 in. high. — of 
maple, Snloaly finished, two large 
bins for flour and sugar, two large 
wers partitioned for 4.96 

an 
4.9 


g shows 397 p ictures of up-to-date 
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Write for Booklet wis Goodrich Polish 
Mfg. Co., Dept. “y 154 summer Street, Boston. 
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mended the adoption of a resolution declaring 
that Mr. Clark was not legally elected. 
= | 

THE AMERICAN CLAIMS AGAINST] 
TURKEY, arising from the destruction of mis- | 
sionary property during the Armenian massacres | 
four or five years ago, are being vigorously 
pressed by the United States. The American | 
minister to Turkey, Mr. Straus, is now in this | 








country; but before he left Turkey the sultan 
gave him repeated assurances that the money 
should be paid. The sum agreed upon is about 
$100,000, which is not more than one-third of the 
value of the property destroyed. It is intimated 
that this country will break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Turkey, if the claims are not settled. 

THe RELIEF MOVEMENT FOR INDIA.— 
The Navy Department has chartered the steamer 
Quito to carry to India the American gifts of 
corn for the famine-stricken population, and at 
the time of writing she is expected to sail from 
New York for Bombay, May 5th. A committee 
of American missionaries of different denomina- 
tions has been organized in India to attend 
personally to the distribution. On April 20th 
5,500,000 persons were receiving relief. 

DOUBLE-TURRETED BATTLE-SuIps.—The 
battle-ship with two-story turrets, exemplified 
in the Kearsarge and Kentucky, is a purely 
American device which, if successful, is likely to 
be one of the most important innovations in 
marine architecture. The Kearsarge has been 
given sea trials and put to the firing test under 
conditions practically those of actual battle. At 
a single broadside the guns threw a mass of steel 
aggregating 5,750 pounds, which is about twice 
the broadside of the guns of the Iowa. 

THE SINGLE-TURRET TyPE.—These tests 
are not, however, regarded as conclusive, and the 
naval board of construction has returned to the 
single-turret type in the designs for the three 
great battleships, the Georgia, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, the building of which was 
authorized one year ago. These three vessels, 
the most powerful ever planned for the American 
navy, are to be 4,000 tons larger than the Massa- 
chusetts and the Oregon, 100 feet longer and 
three or four knots faster. 
They are to have one large 
single turret forward and 
one aft, and at each corner of 
the citadel amidships there | 
will be a smaller turret. | 

RECENT DkE ATHS.—| 
George Douglas Campbell, 
eighth Duke of Argyll, 
author of “ The Reign of 
Law” and other important 
works, and widely known | 
as a statesman, orator and 
student of science.—— The Rev. Charles Beecher, 
the last survivor of the seven sons of the Rey, 
Dr. Lyman Beecher, all of whom were ministers 
of the Congregational Church. 
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Harper’s Bazar 


$4.00 a Year, 10 Cts. a Copy. 
In New Magazine Form, 


Price the same, $4.00 a year, 10c. a copy; 
ALL else changed and for the better. The 
best work of the best writers and artists. 
Literature, music, art, fashions, hygiene, 
home, news, and every other field that in- 
terests the woman of to-day will be covered. 











SPECIAL 
OFFER... 


The Bazar will be 
sent four weeks for 
25 cents, or for 17 
weeks for $1.00. 





HARPER @ BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New-Y. 
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cotlmate Catal Catalog re fetree | 
BOYS and GIRLS! 


Earn a Watch or Gold Ring, Cam- 
era or preant = any other of our 
long list of jums by — 
18 of our fas rs ing neans ane 
Stick Pins at 10c. 
‘™ also give other valuable Seated 
he for te yd more than 18 pins. 
‘ Write to us at once and we will 
igsend you samples from which to 
take orders, and our illustrated 
Premium List with full explana- 
tions. We pay all postage on pins 
and premiuins. 

oren VELTY MFG. 

County Street, Att 2 Cites. 


TELEPHONE - TELEGRAPH. 


With our “ Duplex ” Outfit you can talk and 
tel eqraph over one wire any distance less than 
2 miles with any number of stations in circuit. 
Connect your residence with office, factory, 
ote or neighbor. Very simapte any one can 

e the connections. An ideal system for 
Thoroughly prs practical, well-made 
ace ions complete, 


e for any class or 


penn - mad 
send design and class colors for 
Address, BASTION BROTHERS, 


| 











mak 
telegraph tndeute. 
instruments; not toys. 
wit ) feet wire, 
82.85 each. 


12 Telephones alone, 
Catalogue of electrical goods free 
Liberty Electric Co., Liberty Building, N. ¥. 








ANY MAKE BICYCLE 


Hyd tyies fall} guaranteed 
Great Factory Clearing 
Sale. We ship anywhere for 
Send your address. 
If Apa are ee to BUY 
to EARN A 
Bic orore “distributing cata- 









MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 136, Chicago. 


YOUR LEG 


Gives you some trouble? Veins Varicose ¢. 
(or —_— "is pane lee! Swelling, Weakness, 
etc. ‘BSS HEBL 


Elastic 
Stockings isiciieiny 


ship direct from our factory ot ok at fac- 
tory prices. Send for descriptive catalog, 
measuring directions, prices, etc. 

ALL ELASTIC HOSPITAL BELTS 
for Corpulency, Rupture, etc., de- 
scribed Catalog No. 2. is & 












overcome all 
this promptly; 
we make them 
to your meas- 
nal any length 








G., 40 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 
BICYCLES vance. Privilege No ot examina in ad- 
- reser some ~ ge “uted 


ever offered; in lots of 
one or more at $14.85 





$50 ““Oakwood”’ $21.50 
Good wheels $12.50,$11.00 & $10.00 Sertyped Wheels 
the Arlington & Oakwoodare strictly high $1. 00 
and the best that can be ly tested and 
fully Over fo ad —— = vin And ——_ 


oupaler 
filustrated catalog free, CASM BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren Street, B-177, Chicago, 
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By selling #3.75 worth 
Baker’s Teas, poatenetn, 
Soap, E 
A bright boy can become @ a good 
marksman. You can earn the 
gun in half an tr or you _can 
earn a Flobert Rifle, Shot Gun, 
Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle, Ladies’ or 
Gents’ Bicycle, Crescent Camera, 
se Ball Outfit, Solid Silver 
Watch and Chain, Crown Game 
Board, Dinner, Tea or Toilet Set, 
Album Book Case, Clock, Chair, 
ete. o freight to pay. No 
money required in advance. 
Write for large catalogue and 
particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), © 


tt Springfield, Mass. 
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IT’S WORTH YOUR WHILE.... 


to investigate the difference bapwesn ss our tome | — $hese of agents 


---WE DO NOT. SELL... 


through agents or dealers, therefore we do 






jusively, We make 178 styles 
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A bright woman-: 
a brush anda can of 


NealsE 


the Genuine 


Can transform the eggen: 
suenelnne articles o 


furniture,the woodwork 
tub, refrigerator, baby ca: 

not at the dealer’ ‘8, write us, 

ACHE WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich, 
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KREMENTZ 


GENUINE 
ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


ing quality, whether solid or plate, as our 
— some solid buttons. 


Special styles for Ladies’ 
esses, Bold, by all Jow. 

ellers. Th 

Se. ution 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
33 Chestaut St., Newark, N.J. 


a howen on 








Has the name “Krementz” stamped on the bade, show. 
a 
Beware of imitations. You 


aists and Children’ 8 








Tr Columbia Zither 


is the instrument to buy, if 
you cannot afford a piano 
and the musical educa- 
tion necessary to en- 
able you to play it. The 
COLUMBIA ZITHER 
is pronouncedly 


A MUSICAL 
MARVEL! 


The charming music 
it yields makes it “a 
joy forever” in ouery 
home it enters. The 
price is but a few dollars, 
and our figure-chart music 
does away with the necessit 
No. 3,| .of @ musical education. We sell 
‘so direct, if your dealer hasn’t it. 
Prices, $4 to $8. 700 extra tunes 5 cts. each. 
THE PHONOHARP CO., Dept. T, 

150 Liverpool Street, EAST BOSTON, MASS. 
Send for Catalogue. 






























A pencil can be a great annoyance, 


or acomfort. The breaking of the lead 
when you are in a hurry, or at any time, 
is an exasperating experience. 

To have your pencil sharpen to a fine 
point and wear off in use, instead of break- 
ing, is what a pencil should do. 


‘Dixon's 
American Graphite 
Pencils 


are made of finest even grade cedar, with 
smooth, durable leads. Their grades 
never vary, and you will get the maxi- 
mum use out of every one. Ask for 
them at your dealer’s; if not obtainable, 
mention Youth’s Companion and send 
16c. for samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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of Clevelands on 
the road testifies to their 
popularity. The Bevel- 
Gear Models are perfect- 
ly noiseless, easy to 
clean, and the perfect 

gears make great speed 

possible. 


Bevel-Gear 
Chainiess, $75. 


1900 Chain 
Models, $50. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Cleveland Main Office, 
Cleveland, 0. 
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Hams 


Cooked in Any Manner 

are Always Delicious 
Like Swift’s Premium Bacon and 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard, there is 
no uncertainty about the quality. 


Swift and Company 


Chi Kansas City Omaha 





icago 
St. Louis St.Joseph ,,,, St Paul 
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MAGNETIC INFLUENCE OF THE SUN.— 
The mystery of the “wabbling” of the earth’s 
axis may be explained, in the opinion of Dr. J. 
Halm, a German astronomer, by assuming that 
the rotation of our planet is affected by changes 


in the magnetic influence of the sun. He pub- 
lishes a comparison of observations on sun-spots 
and on the irregular motions of the north pole, 
which appears to show a coincidence between the 
two phenomena. During a maximum of sun- 
spots the magnetic influence of the sun seems to 
be greatest, and after the passage of such a 
maximum the disturbance of the earth’s axis 
diminishes. The fact that the earth’s poles of 
magnetism do not correspond in location with its 
geographical poles may, Doctor Halm suggests, 
indicate how the sun’s disturbing action is 
applied. When the magnetism of our globe is 
most powerfully excited then the strain along 
its magnetic axis may cause a distortion of the 
figure of the earth, which becomes less as the 
strain diminishes. 


AUTOMOBILE FoRE-Wacons.—In Paris 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


wow wore P ww p 
“HEAR It SNAP”: 
THE BALL AND SOCKET (SEW-ON) 

GARMENT FASTENER. 
Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 
The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘Hear It 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 















’ If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, send us « 
) 4 name with yours an 2-ct. ‘Tall fe for 

nples of the real thing and full in 
mat jon. Send 6 cents for trial se 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER co., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
‘18-00 Werth | 8t., » Bow Teck. 
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LUM PUDDING, 


suitable for Winter, 





dings are more healthful. | 





experiments are being made with electric auto- | 
mobile fore- wagons which can be attached, | 
somewhat after the manner 
of a locomotive, to carriages 
otherwise drawn by horses. 
The fore-wagons are so 
mR arranged that when hitched 
to a carriage all the mechan- 
ism required to manage 
them is diieatl under the hand of the driver, as 

in an ordinary automobile vehicle. The method 
of attachment is such that the fore-wagon can 
be removed, and horses substituted in its place 
without difficulty. 





Best CoLoR FOR Horses IN Hot Coun- 
TRIES.—The experience of the French troops in 
the Sahara has shown that dark-colored horses 
bear great atmospheric heat much better than do 
those of a light color. A writer in Nature 
remarks that the same fact has been demonstrated 
in India, and adds that tropical animals generally 
have darker coats than are found upon those 
living in cold climates. Similarly the darkest- 
hued races of mankind inhabit the warmer 
countries. 


ANIMAL Acrors.—The training of animals 
of different species to act together upon the stage, 
or in the ring, is an art especially flourishing at 
present in Paris. Horses and dogs are found 
to be the most tractable 
when trained together. A 
trainer at the celebrated 


add to this yolks of three | 





sugar, a little salt; beat well, then 
stir in one pint milk, and lastly the 
whites of three eggs beaten light. 
Bake one hour, covered; remove 
cover and brown. Serve hot. 
Grocers who keep the finest goods 
sell Kornlet. Ask yours to get 
you our booklet. If he does not 
sell Kornlet send us his address 
and yours and we will mail book- 


let, at the same time telling you 
how to get acan of Kornlet free. 


THE HASEROT CANNERIES CO., Cleveland, O. 


LIBERTY 
“Bes BELLS 
1 b fees ia . 


finish it s pos- 











sible to give a 
bicycle bell. 

It is a finish 
which will last, 
because LIBERTY SRE 
BELLS are sictest> aie! 
plated on ~—e after 





Nouveau Cirque has, 
after two years of effort, | 
" brought out a horse and | 
four dogs, which, together | 
with the trainer himself, 
perform a serpentine dance to the sound of music. | 
One dog dances between the horse’s fore legs, | 
another between its hind legs, and a third rides | 
on its back, while the horse itself dances, and the | 
fourth dog dances between the legs of the maneees } 
trainer. 








LAKE MICHIGAN’s PEACH-ORCHARDS.— | 
The fact that many profitable peach-orchards 
exist on the eastern shore of Lake Michigan is 
explained by Mr. M. B. Waite as due to the 
influence of the lake in moderating the tempera- 
ture along its eastern coast. This influence is 
less decided on the western side, the general 
direction of atmospheric movements being from | 
west to east. 


EGYPTIAN PORCELAIN.—A French chemist, 
Monsieur Chatelier, has established the fact that 
the composition of Egyptian porcelain from 
Memphis is wholly different from that of Chinese 
porcelain, and this is regarded as making it 
probable that the ancient Egyptians had a process 
of their own for making true porcelain. 

How THE SEVERN RoBs THE THAMES.— 
The discovery that there is a kind of struggle for 
existence and survival of the fittest among rivers 
is one of the most interesting results of the 
modern study of physiography. A notable 
example of this contest is exhibited by England’s 
two longest rivers, the Thames and the Severn. 
Between their valleys lie the Cotswold Hills, 
and exploration shows that the Severn, by eating | 
backward among these hills, where softer strata | 
underlie them, has diverted to itself some of | 
the headwaters which formerly flowed into the | 
Thames. So considerable has this action been 
that the two rivers concerned have been denomi- 
nated “the waxing Severn and the waning 
Thames.” 





Why MAp.LeE Sap Fiows.—Before a meet- 
ing of the Biological Society of Washington Mr. 
W. A. Orton described the result of experiments 
made to determine the cause of the flow of maple 
Sap in the early spring. His conclusion was that 
the flow has a mechanical cause, being due to the 
increasing heat which expands the gases in the 
Wood cells, and thus forcibly expels the sap. 
This contradicts the view that the flow of sap is 
due only to physiological action in the plant. 












polishing. . . ° 
The Originality and 
Beauty of Designs 


to be found in LIBERTY 
BELLS are due to our hav- 
ing our own special de- 
signer, a skilled artist. 


Write us for Handsomely 
Illustrated Catalogue 
and select a bell which 
will adorn your 
wheel; then in- 
sist upon hav- 
ing it. 
Liberty 
Bells are 
sold by all 
leading 
dealers. 




























suet pudding and | 
other puddings are | 





icate and light pud- | 
Try this :— One can Kornlet ; | 


eggs, one tablespoon melted 
butter ; one-half tablespoon | 
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Pears’ 


Do you know the most 
luxurious bath in the world? 
Have you used Pears’ 


Soap? 


¢ | All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores 
fy dr 


sell it, especially druggists. 
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STEEL PENS 


Samples for trial, 16 different numbers for all 
styles of writing, including the VERTICAL 
SYSTEM, sent prepaid on receipt of 10 cents. 











STEEL PENS 


Samples for trial, 16 different numbers for all 
styles of writing, including the VERTICAL 
SYSTEM, sent prepaid on receipt of 10 cents. 










HEART DISEASE. 


Some Facts Renesting the Rapid In- 
crease of Heart Troubles. 


Heart trouble, at least among the Americans, 
is certainly increasing, and while this may be 
largely due to the excitement and worry of 
American business life, it is more often the re- 
sult of weak stomachs, of poor digestion. 

Real organic disease is incurable; 











but not one | 


The close relation between heart trouble and | 


| case in a hundred of heart trouble is organic. 


poor digestion is because both organs are con- 
| trolled by the same great nerves, the Sympathetic 
and the Pneumogastric. 

In another way also the heart is affected by 
the form of poor digestion which causes gas and 
fermentation from half-digested food. 


chest caused by pressure of the distended stom- 
ach on the heart and lungs, interfering with 
their action; 
breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, making 
it thin and watery, which irritates and weakens 
the heart. 


is to improve the digestion and to insure the 
prompt assimilation of food. 

This can be done by the regular use after meals 
pleasant and effective digestive 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 


of some safe, 
preparation, like 


contain valuable, harmless digestive elements in 
a pleasant, convenient form. 

It is safe to say that the regular, persistent use 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at meal-time will 
cure any form of stomach trouble except cancer 
| of the stomach. 








Dont Drift ~ a a= 
\ Joo Far! Jay ma 


Don’t drift around on the sea of life 
like a dismantled wreck. A little precau- 
tion will save you. Just as the careful 
mariner seeks a safe harbor until the 
storm is over, so you should take precau- 
tions to stop the first inroads of disease. 


headac 






















genuinely marvellous nglish remedy, 


Fruits — Nature’s remedy ! 
Biliousness, Flatulency, 
te an impure condition of the blood. 

Dr. C. C. Alexander, Albany, 


all appropriate occasions.” 
Abbey’s Salt is put up in three sizes. 


economical size. 





constipated condition — those incipient attacks 

of oe ae or biliousness— those occasional 
es—that loss of energy and concentration— 

may or may not be the forerunner of a chronic con- 

dition of similar illnesses. Whether incipient or 

chronic, these ills, and those akin to them, can be 

prevented at their inception, or cured, if chronic, by the use of that 


Abbey’s Effervescent Salt. 


Abbey’s Salt is made principally from the salts extracted from the juices of Fresh 
The use of this standard preparation not only ensures 
constant good health, but cures permanently and positively such ills as Dyspepsia, 
Headache (nervous or otherwise), and all diseases arising 


N. Y., states: ‘I think Abbey’s Salt is a grand prep- 
aration to stimulate the secretions, ridding the blood of bile. 


The asc. size is the usual trial size ; the soc. 
size will cure a severe case of Dyspepsia or Constipation ; while the $1.00 size is the 


Abbey’s Salt is sold in drug-stores only, in many cities ae towns, but if your 
druggist does not keep it, either size will be sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT COMPANY, 
Dept. B, 15 Murray Street, New York. 
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| am prescribing it on 


hence arises palpitation and short | 


There is | 
a feeling of oppression and heaviness “in the | 


| 


} 
The most sensible treatment for heart trouble 


which may be found at drug-stores, and which | 


| 
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C 
Q and strike the bell a sharp, quick blow, then 2 
immediately drop down, leaving the bell to i 
¢ vibrate freely, producing ¢ 
} The slightest 
3 Wonderfully touch rings) 
the bell 
¢ Loud, ¢ 
3) Musical ) 
¢ Tones. ¢ 
? Operated by 
M) meansof a slight i) 
cord connecting ¥ 
¢ with small latch ¢ 
on handle-bar. 
bells guar P) 
M) anteed perfect. i) 
Money refunded 
¢ if not satisfac- ¢ 
tory. 
2 siprices: H) 
¢ No. 1, Chime, ¢ 
75 cents. 
M) No. 2, Single Gong, 4 
50 cents. 
¢ At all leading ¢ 
) dealers. 
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he “Mossberg” 


TIRE BELL 


Has no springs nor clockwork to operate its 
striking mechanism. Two Hammers stand up 
right inside the bell. These are thrown upward 





. 8. PATENTS. 


Direct from fac- 
tory, post-paid, at 
same prices you Jan. ret 1899; Mar. 28, 1899; 
can't get them, Nov. 21, 1899, 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO., Attleboro, Mass. 
€> 49 <3 <9<3<30 <3 439 <3943<39439<9 





It was the Food Success of 1899, and 
the first of the kind ever offered the 


American People, Cooked, Seasoned 


and put up in convenient-sized, key- 
opening cans. 


Success attracts imitators. 


LIBBY’S VEAL LOAF 
Is the Original. 


All other brands of Veal Loaf in tins 
are imitations of Libby's. 

aa you want a delicious lunch or 

r of daintily seasoned meat, get 

y’s Veal Louf, Chicken Loaf, 

Cottees Loaf. There are 71 Varieties 
of Libby’s Poods in tins. 

New edition, “How to Make Good 

Things to Eat,”’ seni free if you write 



































cyve CLI STS Be sure your Bicycle 
is fitted with the 

original, the genuine One-Piece Fauber 

danger. 500,000 in use. Beware of 


infringements,’ “che ie *imitations," ‘cop 
ies”’ and “steals,’ 1 a worthless 
guarantee, and for whie b you cannot 
get nee ded repairs; manufactured 
without brains, originality, expe- 


rience or proper facilities anc 
of poorest materia!, they are 
at best crude substitutes. 
The Hanger is the Heart 
of your Bicycle and shoula 
be perfect. 
salesman may 
say to you, “This is 
as good | as the 
Fauber 
Cyc fete with 
e erience 
will tell 
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Mamma won't care! 
Water 
Can’t hurt 
her 
CORSET! 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. A 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Kemember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find bad name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew Sibscriptions. Senewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








GRANULAR EYELIDS. 


HIS is a very distressing and 
often serious form of conjunc- 
tivitis, or inflammation of the 
mucous membrane covering 
the eyeball and the lids. As 


confined to the 





may also creep on to the eye portion, and 
even when it does not it often excites other 
troubles there which may endanger the 
sight. The disease is much less common than it 
used to be. At one time it was almost constantly 
to be found in orphan asylums, schools, armies, 
and wherever numbers of people lived together 
in more or less intimate contact, and often in 
such places extensive epidemics of the disease 
occurred. 


We now know that the trouble is contagious, | 
and may be spread from one person to another | 
through the common use of towels, pillows, and | 


so forth; and this knowledge has led to a marked 


reduction in the prevalence of the affection, 

| dash to earth. 

| burst, and instantly began to rush earthward with 

| increasing eon M.... by a piece of wonderful 
a 


through the enforcement of isolation and the 
observance of greater cleanliness. 

The disease usually begins in an acute form 
with redness of the eyeballs, swelling of the lids, 
itching and watering of the eyes, and an extreme 
intolerance of light. The eyes feel hot and tender, 
and there is usually a slight glairy discharge. 

At this stage the symptoms are the same as 
those of an ordinary conjunctivitis or cold in the 
eye, but when the acute stage begins to subside, 
the eyes do not get well. The under surface of 


the lids becomes covered with little granules of a | 
| bit of experience confided to one of his friends by 


deep red color. After a while these granulations 


may ulcerate, and then the discharge from the | 


eye increases and becomes thick and yellowish. 
Following this stage, which is sometimes very 
slight in degree, the membrane lining the lids 
becomes dry and parchment-like, and contracts, 
rolling the lids inward, so that the lashes rub 
against the eyeball. This rubbing causes irrita- 
tion, blood-vessels grow down over the upper 
part, and a fleshy mass forms which remains as a 


permanent disfigurement, as well as an impedi- | 


ment to vision when it encroaches upon the pupil. 

The treatment of granular lids is very difficult, 
for the disease is exceedingly obstinate. For this 
reason prevention is a matter of the utmost im- 
portance. A child who suffers from this, or any 
eye affection, should have his own wash-basin, 
soap, towels, napkins and handkerchiefs. He 
should sleep alone, and in every possible way 
should be prevented from coming in close contact 
with others, so long at least as there is any 
discharge from the eyes. 


———<$ 


BIRD LANGUAGE. 


The Oriental stories of the wise men who 
understood the language of birds are a type or 
prefiguring of certain investigations which are 
now being carried on by men of science in the 
United States and elsewhere. Prof. Nelson R. 
Wood, of the National Museum at Washington 
has made an informal report on this subject which 
is interesting. He declares that researches are 
in progress which, in the near future, will greatly 
enlarge our knowledge of the language of birds, 
and will present proof of the remarkable elabora- 
tion and detail of some of these bird “languages.” 

These are not “languages"’ in the ordinary 
human sense that they are developed into words 
more or less monotonously spoken, and depending 
on the alternation of consondnts and vowels for 
their definition: but by a great many and various 
sounds the birds express a considerable number 
of different feelings, and their calls and cries are 
always understood, and if there 
heeded by other birds. These feelings include 
alarm, love, jealousy, contentment, pain and 
pleasure 


its name implies, it is usually | 
membrane | 
which lines the lids; but it | 


is occasion, | 


Professor Wood asserts that the common crow | 


has @ vocabulary more expressive and of a wider 
range than that of many of the finest song-birds. | 
And the American wild turkey affords one of | 
the best illustrations of the versatility of bird | 


| instantly! 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 


| distinctly different signal must be used. 


| cackles. 


| spondingly. 
| and although they were onl 
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language. The turkey has a perfectly distinguish- | 
able vocabulary of at least a dozen words. Its con- 
stant peril from half a dozen sources, overhead 
and underfoot, has rendered it necessary that it | 
shall possess a special call or alarm for each of | 
these perils. | 

For danger from overhead, as from a hawk or | 
an eagle, the turkey has a low note, well drawn 
out, which cautions every member of a flock. For | 
immediate danger it gives an entirely different | 
note, quick, sharp, tremulous, which is instantly 
taken by the other turkeys to mean, “Hide! hide | 
The enemy! the enemy!” | 
When danger threatens from @ fox or a dog, a | 
It signi- | 
fies, “Take wing!” and the turkeys who hear it | 
are instantly in the air. 

The same note is used when there is other 
danger on the ground, only the note is prolonged 
instead of being quickly uttered, and in this case 
the turkeys do not at once take to flight; but the 
feeding ceases, and with necks stretched to their 
longest to enable the eye to see as far as possible, 
the flock circles around until it has covered an 
area great enough to show that the alarm was 
groundless. 

When feeding in a field where the food is plenti- 
ful and good, the turkey makes a sound expressive 
of contentment, varying at the different stages, 
until the final word from the patriarch of the flock 
checks the meal, and away the birds go. 

The common hen is not far behind the turkey in 
her vocabulary. The hen, Professor Wood says, 
is a much more fluent talker than the rooster. 
Her cackle is used for three different purposes, 
and each cackle is 
One she uses when seeking a nest, or 
when calling for her mate ; one when she is fright- 
ened; and another, of a very triumphant sort, as 


| she flies from or to the nest. 


The hen has songs of three distinct types—the 
love song, a happy response to her mate; the song 
of indifference, when idly hunting for food, indi- 


| eating no certain purpose in her movements; and 
| the lullaby song, a low, crooning, soothing note, 
hushing the young chickens to sleep. 


The variations of the notes of birds seem to be 
as endless as their needs. 


THE BALLOON BURST. 


The most dreadful aéronautic position, perhaps, 
which it is possible to conceive is that described in 
“Memoirs of Sir Claude de Crespigny.” Burnaby, 


a noted aéronaut, was making an ascent from | 
Cremorne with two Frenclimen, one of whom was | 


the inventor of the balloon in use. 


When they were about a mile and a half high, 
the appalling discovery was made that the neck 
of the aérostat, which should have been left open 
to allow thé gas to escape, was still tied up with a 
silk handkerchief. The balloon was now quite 


| full, and the atmospheric pressure was rapidly 


decreasing as the aéronauts ascended, while the 
as, having no exit, continued to expand. It was 
mpossible to get at the neck and loosen the fatal 
handkerchief, and to make disaster doubly sure, 
the valve-line was out of reach. 

The only thing the men could do was to sit still 
and await the bursting of the balloon and the fatal 
Within a few minutes the balloon 


good fortune, the oon in its downward course 


| met the resistance of the air in such a way as to 
| form a huge 


parece. and the happy aéronauts 


landed unhurt in a field just outside the city. 


SOMETHING IN IT. 


The question, ““What’s in a name?” may be 
answered from one point of view by narrating a 


@ man named Coward. 


Now be it known that there are branches of the 
Coward family who can trace an honored lineage 
back to old colonial days, and are quite as proud 
of their ancestry as the Vere de Veres or Fitz 
Montmorencys. 

“Have you never thought of changing your 
name?” asked the friend. 

“No,” answered the Coward in question. “There 
are too many thrilling associations connected with 


“In what way?” 

“Well, from the time when I was a little boy 
until I went through college I had more than fifty 
fights on account of it.” 


THE SYMPATHETIC DOLL. 
“My dolly isn’t a plaything,” said a certain little 
girl, indignantly ; “she’s real folks!” And the New 
York 7'imes tells of two children who planned to 


| possess dolls that were just as much alive. 


Often, as in this case, the children saved their 
own pennies to buy things they desired, and when 
the articles were bought appreciated them corre- 
They wanted these dolls very much, 
little ten-cent bisque 
dolls, the directions given for the purchase were 
particular. 

“Now, papa,” said one, “‘don’t just buy any doll 
you see. Take it up and look it right in the eyes, 
— > it looks as if it loved you, then you can 

uy it.” 


EXCITING. 


“This road isn’t travelled very much, is it?” 
asked a tourist who had stopped to get a drink at 
a log cabin, which was the only human habitation 
he had seen for two hours. | 


spe woman of whom he had asked the question | 
replied: | 

“Well, I reckon you’d ’a’ thought it was trav- | 
elled if you’d been here one day last week. There 
was a four-hoss team, an’ &@ man on a mule, an’ | 
a buggy, an’ a man on foot, an’ a ox-team hitched 
to a hay-rack went over this road all in one day. 
I tell you, it was real excitin’!” 


COMPANIONS IN MISERY. 


A Parisian Bohemian. out of luck, says to an- 
other gentleman of the same class: 


“Where do you dine to-day?” 
“Nowhere.” 
“What are you going to dine on?” 
“Nothing.” 

“Then let us go and not dine together!” 
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ROMIK dress colors. bs 
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THE WHEEL 
FOR A WOMAN 
is the Crescent Bevel-Gear 

Chainless Bicycle. 





No chain to catch skirts. Felt 
Easiest wheel to prope}. 
Perfectly noiseless. 
Quickly, easily cared for. 
Always clean and trim. 
Driving mechanism 
totally protected. 
Mud or dust cannot 
clog. 


Bevel-Gear 
Chainless, Models 
41, 42, $60; 

Models 





Is nota pleasing 
occupation— 
| think what you 
| have been sleep- 
|} ing on so long! 


Conquer preju- 

dice (if you have 

a any) and send 
BEVEL GEAR |for our book, 
HAINLESS |" The Test of 


| Time,” and you 


learn, at our ex- 
| pense, about 


The Ostermoor 
Patent Elastic $ 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., . $ 8.35. 
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A Handsome Book 


ABOUT MATTRESSES, 
PILLOWS AND CUSHIONS, 


MAILED FREE. 


least 





1S. 


Mattress, 


3 feet wide, 30Ibs., . . . 10.00. ) 

3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs.,. 11.70. “ 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., . . «. 13.35. \ 3 Inches 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., . 15.00. ong. 


Express Charges Prepaid Everywhere. 


We make the best mattress 
in the world. This we KNOW, 
but it is hard for us to con- 
é vince YOU, individually, of it 
e, withoutatrial. Perhaps you 
% don’t need a mattress now. 
Don’t let that keep you from 
sending for our FREE book, 
“The Test of Time.” 





17, 18, $50. 
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Adults’ Chain, 
$25, $26, $30, $35. liness. 
Boys’ & Girls’, $25. back 
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| 
| And ifit is not even all you have hoped for, 
} if you don’t believe it to be the equal in clean- 


mattress ever made, you can get your money 


There will be no unpleasantness about it at all. 


EEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


, durability and comfort of any $50 hair 


by return mail—‘“‘no questions asked.” 








Catalogue Free. 
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Waltham Watch.” 

















OUR NEW LINE OF 
e 


FRADE DAs with this 
ont 


For years there has been a demand for a stocking 


person, and yet be light, stylish and durable. We have 


that has made Shawknit Half Hose for men famous 
throughout the world. 


STYLE SS 2 


is a fine gage ribbed stocking, with French feet, 
reinforced knee, heel and ankle; also double sole. 
Equal to the best imported, and more durable. 
Dyed in our famous ‘“‘ Snow-black.” 


35c. a pair; 3 pairs, $1.00. 


Sent post-paid packed in a dainty box 

on receipt of price,or from dealers. 
Catalogue Free — showing 
Colors, Weights, Styles 
and Prices. 


CRESCENT * tress: 
BICYCLE, so-called 
601 WELLS 8T., our advertising. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


Ralph Waldo Emerson in an 
essay on Eloquence said, in 
speaking of a man whom he 
described as a Godsend to his town, 
“He is put together like a 


Waltham Watches are for sale by all retail jewelers. 


te 
CHILDREN’S 


STOCKINGS, 
Trade-Mark 
he toe, 


NOW ON SALE—ASK YOUR DEALER FOR STYLE SS 2. 





would resist the proverbial hard wear of the average young 


last perfected such a stocking for Children or Misses, sizes 
5 to 9's, and guarantee every pair to have the durability 


Take care! Don't be deceived! There is not a 
| single store in the country that carries our mat- 
almost every store now has an imitation 


“Felt,” which is kept in stock to sell on 
Our guarantee on every mattress. 


Send to-day for our book, ** The Test of Time.” 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 113 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 


3. 
Send for book, Church Cushions. 
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THE SHAW STOCKING CO., 


3 Shaw 8St., Lowell, Mass. 








Look for this little coon label and 
the famous Shawknit Trade-Mark— 
always found as in above cut. 
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EXCELSIOR. 


Peopled and warm is the valley, lonely and chill 
the height, 

But the peak that is nearer the storm-cloud is 
nearer the stars of light. Selected. 


e 
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Blessed With a Good Appetite. 


BOUT Christmas, Capt. Gilbert Pike 
usually hauled his schooner up alongside 
the town wharf for the winter. His crew 

of two men then went home and took to wood- 
cutting, leaving the old bachelor captain on board 
to shift for himself until spring. 

But the fat and genial skipper suffered no lack 
of company meanwhile, for to a large contingent 
of friends with abundance of leisure time on 
their hands, his vessel’s warm cabin rivalled the 
near-by grocery store in attractiveness. Here he 
remained, holding a continuous reception from 
morning till late at night, sometimes not leaving 
his snug quarters for days together. 

“Ef you cal‘late to git in here ‘longside the 
stove, jes’ turn to an’ dig me out!’’ he would call 
to his eronies after a heavy fall of snow ; and 
such price of admission was always promptly 
paid. 

Although “Cap’n Gilly” was credited with 
reducing the labor of living to a singularly small 
amount, and with doing practically nothing in 








CAP’N GILLY PIKE, 


the winter except cook for himself, yet considering 
the well-known robustness of his appetite, this 
task was by no means a slight one, and formed 
the subject of frequent plaints on his part. 

“Gracious ’eavens!” he exclaimed one day, 
wiping his purple face as he stirred an immense 
kettle of chowder on the hot stove. “You fellers 
kin set there an’ talk *bout my bein’ blessed with 
a good ap’tite, an’ all sich stuff, but the way I 
look at it myself, it’s only jes’ a downright nui- 
sance for ary man, an’ ’specially a feller hitched 
the same’s I be, to have a stummick into him 
that’s allus an’ forever yappin’ an’ houndin’ of 
him for grub! 

“It’s much’s ever I git a chance to sed down 
an’ smoke now’days, or have a look a’ the paper, 
ary one, all account 0’ havin’ to stan’ by an’ ’tend 
out so blame’ sharp onto this set-fired ole stum- 
mick 0’ mine! 

“Now you come to take it the way she went to 
work this very mornin’. There I turned out 
good an’ early, cal’latin’ to repair up this here 
gaff-tops’1 in good shape, an’ git her outen the 
way *fore dark, in room o’ havin’ of her kickin’ 
Toun’ the floor underfoot etern’ly. 

“I sed down an’ I took an’ eat as hearty for 
breakfas’ as ever you see; *nough for ary three 
livin’ men, I caVlate I turned to an’ eat this 
mornin’ sure, an’ ’en, ’s I, ‘There!’ ’s I, ‘there 
you be, filled up chock-«-block to the hatches! 
See ef that much’ll stick to your ribs for a spell, 
"hes coe baa git a hack at that eget’ 
’s 

“Wal, Gore maiter of an hour or masen, ube, 
I didn’t hear nothin’ pertikler outen her, an’ 
fix lly I kind 0” commenced to think I’d ral’y 
mace out to down her, but no! Seem’s ef she 
wa'n’t cal’latin’ to ac’ even half decent not yit 
awhile, she wa’n’t, an’ it lacked a quarter to nine 
by the clock there when she commenced to yip 
agin. 

**Come, Gil!’ says she, real perlite an’ easy 
like, at the fus’ send-off. “Turn to an’ give us a 








little grain o’ sumpin’ more to eat, there’s a good 
clever feller!’ 

***Not by a dinged sight I won’t!’ ’s I, right 
up an’ comin’. ‘Aint I got nothin’ else to do 
without’s to tend out an’ chore roun’ for youa 
dezen or twenty times a day ? 

***For king’s sake!’ ’s 1. ‘What you went an’ 
done a’ready with what I only jes’ give ye?’ 

“Wal, she didn’t know nothin’ "bout that air. 
All is, she wanted to turn to right off an’ mug 
up agin, but you un’stan’, I jes’ commenced to 
git my back up, like. Thinks I, ‘This here’s gone 
fur ’nough, ’cordin’ to my way 0’ figgerin’.’ 

* “Now look a-here, you!’ ’s I. “Take an’ shet 
right up short this minute, ef you know when 
you’re well off! I can’t stan’ ev’rything,’ ’s I, 
‘no more’n a stone drag, an’ you won’t have 
another mite not till I git this leach roped off in 
good shape—yas,’ ’s I, ‘an’ the cringle spliced in 
solid, too,’ ’s I. ‘An’ what’s more,’ ’s I, ‘you 
take an’ lemme hear jes’ one more sol’tary yip 
outen ye, an’ I’ll be jiggered ef I feed ye agin 
till noon-time!’ 

“Wal, sir, what you cal’late she up an’ done 
then? Went to work right off an’ had a fit 0’ 
reg’lar sulky mullygrubs for a spell, an’ ’en all to 
once she turned to an’ commenced raisin’ the 
reg’lar ructions, an’ punishin’ of me the wust | 
ole way, till bimeby I couldn’t stan’ the racket 
no longer! No, sir! I-fin’lly had to take an’ 
heave ev’ry blame’ thing else to one side, an’ 
commence waitin’ on her, same’s usual! 

“Blessed with a good ap’tite! Guess I mus’ 
make out to be some blessed, then !’’ 


GrorGE S. WASSON. 


* 
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In Wildest Africa. 


Mr. E. S. Grogan, an African traveller, has 
reached England after a journey made from Cape 
Town to Cairo through South and Central Africa 
and the valley of the Nile. Mr. 
Grogan visited on the way some 
African tribes which white men 
are said never to have visited 
before. Among these were the 
Dinkas, who inhabit the moor- 
lands of the upper Nile. 

These people, having never 
seen a white man, were prodig- 
iously amused by Mr. Grogan’s 
appearance. “They regarded 
me,” he says, “as a huge joke— 
as a sort of white minstrel. 
They would come out and stare 
at me with hundreds of their 
friends, and would then roll in 
the grass and indulge in uncon- 
trollable laughter.” 

All this was no doubt due to 
the novelty of Mr. Grogan’s 
appearance; but it is evident, 
from the pictures of themselves 
which they put in their books, 
that A frican travellers frequently 
do get themselves up in absurd 
guise 





These Dinkas entertained 
other feelings toward their visi- 
tors than those of mirth. They 
presently attacked Mr. Grogan 
and his party. They instantly 
killed one of his men by sending 
a spear through his heart, and 
wounded several others. Mr. 
Grogan was compelled to shoot one of the savages 
to save his own life, and then he escaped with 
all speed from their country. 

He also had a perilous adventure with the 
cannibal Baregga tribe, a ferocious people from 
the Kongo Valley, who were engaged in ravaging 
the voleanic region of Ruanda. This people 
have actually depopulated a region of three thou- 
sand five hundred square miles with their man- 
hunts. Their ravages and doings were too 
horrible to narrate. The paths in this region 
were marked out by lines of human skeletons. 
Mr. Grogan says: 

“When I crossed the lava valley I reached a 
plateau six thousand feet high. Suddenly I 
espied crowds of people running down a hillside, 
brandishing their spears. These, my guide 
informed me, were coming to eat me. The 
savages charged down the hill until within a 
hundred yards without seeing me. Then I 
opened fire with a magazine rifle. 

“This staggered them, as they had never seen 
either a gun or a white man. Hastily they 
retreated to the long grass, where they waved 
their spears to the accompaniment of a hideous 
din. 

“T thereupon picked off a couple at long range, 
and they retired to a neighboring ridge. I fol- 
lowed them, firing all the time,and pressed the 
attack home to their village, which they deserted 
at the last moment. 

“For four days I had a continual running fight 
with these people, until I thought I had got clear 
of them. Then I had a “narrow escape, as I 
unsuspectingly walked through the thick grass 
into one of their camps. Four of the cannibals 
were waiting in my path, and straightway threw 
spears at my guide and at myself. Fortunately 
they missed both. 

“These terrible people I found by no means 
repulsive in appearance. They were well made, 
but small of stature and of good figure. Their 
long hair gave them a wild appearance.” 
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To further introduce Hyder’ s Chapine 
for the face, chapped hands, ete., we will | 
send one full size box free to every request. 
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Our ambitious agents are | 
making good salaries and so can 
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STITCH 


RIPPER. It is) 


needed in every home and will | 
sell soon as shown. Write for 
g full particulars. Sample for 25 
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A. E. DEMERRITT, 90 Canal Street, Boston. 
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. Nervease Powder. 

Cao et ee | 
Nervease cures a Headache in 5 minutes. 25¢ 
—all druggists, or by mail. Sample size, roc. 
“1 would as soon think of being without flour 


in the house as to be without NERVEASE. Have 
used it for 10 years,”—B. Reynolds, Webster, Mass. : | 


NERVEASE CO., BOSTON. 
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5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


-_ lla dlondllilendn dll dlincndlindlt 
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Heat 
Your 
House 


with a 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to — it, then 
write to us for ¥ - ice on & new 

Dieuton. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 























Il. 


A GORSET 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 














Disconnected in Front, with Elastic Gores at Sizes. 
lw here the Cresco is not kept by dealers $I 00 
it will be sent, postpaid, for............. ° 
Drab or White, — 4 
Short or Medium Lengt 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., 
JACKSON, MICH. 


BUG DEATH. 


(Safe to Use. No Arsenic.) 


Kills Potato, Squash and 
Cucumber Bugs; Currant 
and Tomato Worms, Etc. 


Prevents Blight or 
Potato Kust. 
Wse freely on Vegetables, 
Goase Plants and Grape 
More freely used 
better plant will thrive. -_ 
plied dry, no water to carr 





will not blow or — of 
1-lb. pkg. 5 ; &1b. ma. 0 
6-Ib. pk } 12%¢- ib. pkg. M 





Perfee tion my Rm 65c. 

Pat. March l¢6and Nov.9, 

1897. Pat, in Canada Nov. Sure Death to Bugs. 
2, 1897. Jan. 25, 1900, For sale by all local dealers. 
Sample free. 


Danforth Chemical Co.., 


P. 0. Box 806, Leominster, Mass. 








thank 


both, and 
two XI 


One Willow Roc a, = 





ines ‘have Seen very satisfactory to me. 


Guns, Base 
hbors to * your c hoice of a Solid "siiver 


) at Premiums for smal 


furnish good references. 





: 
W 
v 
W Curtains, s. Deapess 
v 
v 
W 
A 





> mend Pathfinder (gentlemen’s wheel). 
31. One Acme Hygienic Couch, No. 52%. 
Ine Ladies’ Gold Watch, No. 8. 
One Gentlemen’s Bald Watch and Chain, No. 5, for my husband. 
One Gentlemen’s Gold Watch and Chain, No. 5, for my son. 


And I will say that we are well satisfied with all the prominms you have sent u 
first started in business with you, some of my friends said: 

et beat; they will send you inferior articles for speeniuans for your work.” Not 

=e more than — — at the value of the articles you sent me. They have been examined 


Biackintosh 56-piece ra Set, 12-piece Chamber Toile 
00 worth for Gold Rin : $8.75 worth for pins Air Rifle. toa Premiums for large sales and 

er sales. Send your address on postal for complete Catalogue with 

= articulars. Baker pays the freight or express, and no money is required from these who 
ou can easily earn these splendid Premiums in your leisure time. 
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JAMESTOWS, PaA., Feb. 10, 1900. 


MR. ey G. BAKER, Dear Friend : —I wish to inform you that the watch and chain reached 
ere last Thursday, but as I was absent from home, I did not see it unti) 1 returned Saturday. 
tS very mach for being so prompt in sending, and I wish to tell you a lam Foe waz 

| ‘> you for sending me such a nice watch an ‘chain. 
e also feels grateful. I have sold over $200.00 worth of Pecods for i 


My son is grea’ 
ies <4 | 


One Dorothy (ladies’ wheel). 


When I 
"Oh, you will find that you will 
so. Ihave 


as good as the coin and proved good so far, and all our deal- 


With many thanks and kind regards, I close as ever your friend, 
Mrs. EsTuErR J. Curtis, Box 77, Jamestown (Mercer Co.), Pa. 


HE BAKER OFFER presents a grand opportunit 

bright boys and girls to earn Bicycles, Cameras, Gold and 

ies, Couc om sks, Morris Chairs and other furniture, 

Ball and Lawn Tennis Goods, 1 Foot — etc. Just — x 4 

pa 5 b— Coffees, Extracts. ARs ey Y 
‘a 


to bright women and men and to 
ilver Watches, Rugs, Lace 


Ete 
ch and ‘Chain, "Mandol n, "Guitar or Violin. 
t Set, Clock or Banquet Lamp; or sell 


W. C. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 
eccceccecccecceccececcccet 
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Wows 
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CRYSTAL | 





So.p 





=) BLUE 


TTL 








gives 


laces 
worn 








a beautiful tint and 


restores the color to linens, 


and goods that are 
and faded. 


Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 





; 40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 








Made by a new and original process, whereby we preserve the natural 
flavor of the fruits just as Nature flavored them. They give your food a tone 
entirely different from that produced by the chemicals and water combinations 
so largely sold for flavoring. It has taken us years to perfect the — by 
which we convert these fruits in Baker’s Pure Fruit Extracts, and the secret’s 
ours; but the results are yours at no extra cost. When you need extracts, 
simply decline others that your grocer may offer and insist on BAKER’S. 


IN HONEST, FULL MEASURE USE BUT HALF AS MUCH 
BOTTLES; NO PANELED SIDES. AS OF OTHER EXTRACTS. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


























The following are well-known brands: 


CHASE & SANBORN’S. SALADA. 












UNION CLUB COFFEE. 


SILVER-MOUNTED CARVING SET. STAG HORN 

HANDLES. 9-inch blade. Retail at $6.00. = 

This Coffee is a choice blénd of private grown 

varieties. Selected, blended, roasted and packed 
under our personal supervision. 


Leading grocers. 
Send for Premium List. 





Always in air-tight cans. 
Save the COUPONS for Premiums. 


PVC CCC CCC OCC CCC CC CCC CCC CCC Or 








THE HOME KIND. 


Women don’t try out their own Lard for 
the fun of it. They do it for only one reason, 
namely: because they think it’s impossible 
to get the desired quality in any other way. 


But this is an error; for 


“Blue Brand” 
All Leaf Lard 


affords just as good quality as any housewife 


can secure through her own exertions. 


And 


why shouldn’t it? We duplicate her process, 


only 


on a more extensive scale, use just as 


great care as she uses, and operate under far 
more scientific conditions. 


“Blue Brand” All Leaf Lard is the best 


Beware of Base Imitations. 


10-lb. tubs and wooden buckets. 


that can be produced. 
ing to be desired, while the results obtained 
through its use are always of the highest order. 
Brand” All Leaf Lard are inseparable. 


Its quality leaves noth- 


Tender pastry and “Blue 
Sold in 3, 5 and 10-lb. pails. Also in 


“As good as mother used to make.” 


Our Booklet tells why our products are so good. it’s free — send for it. 


*wrty.. BOSTON PACKING & PROVISION CO., Boston. 

















































Samples of both and Minute Receipt Book sent for 2-ct. stamp. 
WHITMAN GROCERY CO. Orange, Mass. 
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1 “MINUTE MINUTE 
1 vp yF 
TAPIOCA GELATINE” } 
‘ has revolution- a 
‘ requires no <2 
> ized the soaking, but ‘ie NE ( 
. use of tapioca dissolves . 
because it immediately > 
4 : in boilin 
‘ Z Requires water or milk. 
No Each pack- > 
4 : age makes We 
g Soaking | Oe Half | KeLLDLe | 
and is ready € ex cONCENTRATSN 59) 4 
/| for instant use. Gallon Pa rrrncnace or | | |? 
¢ z Cooks WHITMAN GROCERY CO.| jM} |» 
‘ 00 of clear, firm ORANGE, MASS. , 
7 4 Quickly. jelly. 
; an ae ter If your grocer hasn’t it, we'll send youa |? 
’ if fox hasn't i. pull-cteed package by mail for 13 cents. 4 
4 > 
4 ' 
> 






























Sold in our own labeled packages by 
leading yt throughout New Eng- 
It y 


Jand. 
goods send us his name; 
you are supplied. 


our grocer does not keep our 
we'll see that 








Many so-called red currant jellies on 
the market are nothing but apple 


pulp colored with aniline red 
and flavored with chemicals. 
They are unsatisfactory to use 

and are detrimental to health. 


If the package bears 
this label, it’s pure! 


r 
PURE a 
RED CURRANT JELLY 





ALONZO A. KNIGHTS. 
foston, Wass. 











A. A. KNIGHTS & SON, 87 Commercial Street, Boston. 
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| The Great Washer and Clean 


FOR LAUNDRY PURPOSES, DISHES, POTS, PANS, WOODWORK, 
WINDOWS, ETC.—IN FACT, EVERYTHING FROM CELLAR TO ATTIC. 


ww 


BUY OF p IN EVERY 
YOUR GROCER. R E S E N T 10-ct. PACKAGE. 
Beware of Imitations. We Give Premiums for Sapone Wrappers. Send for Premium List Free. 


THOMAS HERSOM «& CO. New Bedford, Mass. 











